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CHRONICLE his nomination will be sent to the Senate. He is not 


The Tariff—The Democratic majority is worried over 
the narrow margin now left in the Senate by the death 
of Senator Johnston and the disability of Senator Culber- 
son. To fill the former gap, Governor O’Neal, of Ala- 
bama, was urged to call a special session to appoint a 
successor for Senator Johnston. He named Representa- 
tive Clayton, who may be opposed on the ground that the 
Governor acted without the authority of the Alabama 
Legislature——-In the matter of the sugar schedule, be- 
cause of the opposition of the two Louisianian Senators, 
the loss of one Senator will be fatal to the Democrats. 
The tobacco schedule was approved without amendment ; 
the metal schedule is almost completed, and the debate 
was begun on the agricultural schedule. It is prophesied 
that a vote on the Bill and all the amendments will be 
taken at the beginning of September. 


The Currency Bill.—The radical Democrats are fight- 
ing certain clauses of the Currency Bill, and a rally had 
to ‘be made to save Secretary McAdoo from embarras- 
ment in consequence of his statement that a bank con- 
spiracy was responsible for the depreciation of the 2 per 
cent. Government bonds. To a demand that the Secretary 
show proofs of his assertion, Mr. Underwood said that 
Mr. McAdoo spoke as an individual, and not as an offi- 
cial. The motion to investigate the Secretary's charge 
was lost by a vote of 210 to 55. 


Ambassador to Turkey.—Henry Morgenthau, of New 
York, will be the next Ambassador to Turkey. Mr. 
Morgenthau is in Germany, and as soon as word is re- 
ceived from Constantinople that he will be persona grata 
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expected to return to this country before taking up his 
new duties. 


The Canal.—L ieutenant-Colonel Eugene Wilson, U. S: 
A., on his arrival at New York, expressed his belief that 
the first ship would pass through the canal in October. 
Colonel Wilson, who is an assistant to Colonel Goethals, 
said the two oceans would be joined in September, and 
that by the next spring the canal would be ready for the 
vessels of the world. The fortifications, he added, would 
not be completed until after the canal is opened. 


The New York Scandal.—On August 11 the joint leg- 
islative committee filed a report with testimony annexed 
tending to show that Governor Sulzer had made, under 
oath, a false and fraudulent report of his election ex- 
penses ; had used for speculation in stocks certain moneys 
that had been contributed for election expenses; had 
misused his official power to prevent the investigation of 
the charges against him; had punished legislators who 
disagreed with him in legislative matters, and had made 
false statements to suppress evidence about the unlawful 
use of moneys. For all of which the committee recom- 
mended his impeachment. An unexpected situation de- 
veloped when Mrs. Sulzer declared that she was re- 
sponsible for the stock transactions. At 5.16 on the 
morning of August 13, by a vote of 79 to 45, the As- 
sembly voted the impeachment of the Governor. The 
trial is set for Sept. 18. Whether the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Martin H. Glynn, becomes ipso facto Governor, is 
disputed. Mr. Sulzer refuses to admit that the service of. 
the notice of impeachment deposes him automatically 
from office. A number of distinguished lawyers have 
been engaged to defend him. 
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Mexico.—in spite of the alarming prophecies about | 


the troubles that were to ensue if Mr. Lind entered 


Mexico, there was no manifestation of ill-will towards | 


him. On the contrary, assurance of the success of his 
mission was everywhere entertained. Both the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Bryan attributed the ill feeling that has 
manifested itself to the sensational newspapers. None, 
however, were named. The President also said that the 
prevailing sentiment in the United States is against inter- 
vention. It was reported later by Captain Capehart, who 
had gone to Ciudad del Carmen, that there was no danger 
for Americans in that place. Moreover, according to the 
treaty of Guadalupe, made by the United States and 
Mexico, merchants in the interior are guaranteed protec- 
tion for a year, and those on the coast for six months. 
The reports that the rebels had captured Torreon and 
Aguas Calientes has proved to be untrue. The Govern- 
ment troops were successful and Huerta’s position grows 
stronger every day. His troops are advancing in large 
numbers towards the northern frontier, and if Ciudad 
Porfirio Diaz is captured he will have control of all the 
important places in that section. The telegraphic com- 
munication is uninterrupted from Northern Mexico to 
every city having an American consulate as far south as 


{ 
| 


Mexico City—a condition which has not until now pre- | 


vailed for several months. The railway is also in opera- 
tion between Mexico City and the Capital. Whether the 
refusal of the Japanese Government to receive Felix 
Diaz as representative of Mexico, is an endorsement of 


the action of the United States in its non-recognition of | 


Huerta, is not yet clear. On August 14 the press re- 
ported that an utterance of Ambassador Wilson about 
England’s action in Mexico had caused great irritation in 


Washington, and called forth a stern rebuke from the | 


President. 


Venezuela.—Castro’s attempt to recover his position 


has been reported by the American Consul at Caracas to | 


be a failure. The revolutionists have only a negligible 
number of troops at their disposal. 


Canada.—The New Zealand, that Dominion’s contri- 


bution to the Imperial fleet, has been visiting Victoria | 


and Vancouver. Patrons of Mr. Borden’s 


contribution have been using the visit to stir up en- 
Others ask how it is that if 


emergency 


thusiasm for the measure. 


the German peril was so great as to require this ship to | 


be handed over to the Admiralty for service in European 
waters, it can spend a year in a tour of all the colonies? 
———The revenue of the Dominion continues to grow. 
For the four months ended July 31 it was near five mil- 
lions greater than that of the same period last year. 





The prospects of the wheat harvest in the prairie prov- | 


inces 15S good. 


somewhat less favorable-——The great salmon run which 


Those of the other grains and flax are | 


‘comes every four years in the Fraser River, British Col- | 


umbia, is now going on and bids fair to be one of the 
largest since the establishment of the fishery some forty 





years ago. The fishing boats were taking at its height 
200 fish each night, the limit of .he packing houses’ ca- 
This means the delivery of ‘our or five hundred 
thousand fish every morning. The sshermen say they 
could have taken a thousand for each boat. When one 
remembers that, before reaching the river, the fish have 
been reduced considerably by the traps on the American 
side, one of which took 120,000 at a single raisiny, one 
sees. the efficiency of the artificial hatching as carried 
on by the Federal and Provincial Governments. The In- 
dustrial Workers of the World have their agents hang- 
ing about Steveston, the centre of the fishing, and when, 
on the appearance of the big run, the packers reduced the 
price per fish from 25 to 15 cents, they incited the fishers 
to strike. Fortunately for all concerned the strike lasted 
but a few hours, as the great run is over in three weeks 
at the utmost. There has been serious rioting at 
Nanaimo, where the coal miners have been resuming 
work gradually. A policeman was shot; a miner’s house 
was blown up with dynamite and its owner injured, 
probably fatally; a miners’ hotel in Ladysmith was 
wrecked by the same méans, and the office of the 
Nanaimo Herald was attacked. The whole place is under 
martial law. The London Times has begun a series of 
reassuring articles regarding Canadian loans, especially 
those of the western municipalities. The Government 
is preparing to spend $500,000 on the Canadian exhibit 
at the Panama-Pacific Exhibition. The Orangemen 
had drawn out their twelfth of July celebrations for more 
than a month. The utterances of the clergymen during 
them have often been incredibly wicked. 


pacity. 














Great Britain—A good deal of pressure is being 
brought to bear to induce the Government to reconsider 
its decision to abstain from taking part in the Panama- 
Pacific Exhibition. Many hold that the Government’s 
estimate of the sum necessary to enable it to do the thing 
properly, namely, £250,000, is too high and that half the 
sum would be sufficient. However this may be, the idea 
grows that the money involved is relatively so insignifi- 
cant that few will accept it as the real motive, and will 
prefer to take instead of it the one put forward freely 
outside England, displeasure over the question of the 
canal tolls. The militant Suffragists have added to 
their other crimes of arson, etc., that of horsewhipping 
obnoxious men in the streets. They have invented a new 
means of torment which comes under the head, at least, 
of brawling, perhaps of something worse. Forty of them 
got into front seats at St. Paul’s Cathedral during the 
service, and while others were answering to the Litany, 
“Good Lord, deliver us,” they chanted at the top of their 
voice: “Save Emmeline Pankhurst.” The same trick was 
played at Westminster Abbey, It took half an hour of 
struggling and fighting to get them out of St. Paul's. 
The Medical Congress in London attracted great atten- 
tion. An important paper was read by the inventor, on a 
new compound, salvarsan, for which he claimed a won- 
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derful efficiency. One must not omit to say that it has 
its dangers. While the Congress was sitting a patient 
who had received two injections died of arsenical poison- 
ing, as we read in the Times. The Hebrew doctors in- 
duced the Congress to express its incredulity with regard 
to ritual murders in Russia, Galicia, Asia Minor and 
other such places. As the members of the Congress had 
no special information on the subject, its action was im- 
portant only inasmuch as it shows the skill of the Jews 
in turning every occasion to profit. Mr. Lloyd George 
has made another memorable speech. He said at Carnarvon 
that the Unionists by their opposition to Liberal measures 
and their selfish regard for their own interests are pre- 
paring a revolution. He promised as a remedy a reform 
of the House of Lords dealing impartially with all classes 
and all creeds. Mr. Keir Hardie declares that the 
Labor party is being ruined by its leaders, of whom 250 
have accepted employment under Government. Others 
maintain that the party is all right. What Keir Hardie 
calls ruin is its purification from Socialism, which is going 
on steadily under the efforts of the Anti-Socialist Union. 








Ireland.—<As the result of a protest of Irish members 
and of deputations representing business interests in Ire- 
land the Postmaster-General has refused permission to 
the Cunard Line mail steamers to omit Queenstown as a 
port of call. He would not cancel the Government con- 
tract with the Cunard Company, which requires that their 
outgoing mail steamers call at Queenstown, but he inti- 
mated that he had little power or inclination to enforce 
it. The plea that there was danger for such boats as the 
Mauretania in entering Queenstown harbor was refuted 


by Mr. Joyce, M. P., an experienced pilot, who showed | 


that the White Star Olympic, a larger vessel, had no diffi- 
culty. It is a question between English and Irish business 
interests. The Irish members have made several at- 
tempts to induce the Government to change its determina- 








tion not to participate in the Panama Exposition, but so | 


far have failed. Mr. J. O’Connor having asked was this 
a proper return for a free trade Government to make to 
the United States for its reduction of the tariff, Mr. 
Acland replied: “The American tariff has not been re- 
duced.” Mr. Devlin, M. P., advised the Catholics of 





Ulster to omit the usual celebrations on August 15 so as | 


to avoid all pretext for Orange rowdyism. 
Rule mafority in its representation sufficiently emphasized 
Ulster’s position, Sir E. Carson had just advised his 


‘ 


The Home | 


| the Quirinal and Vatican, but there was no great dis- 


audiences to commit “as many illegalities as possible,” | 
and as a result there was considerable rioting in Orange | 


strongholds. That the “Covenant” proceedings are not 
taken seriously by business people is shown by a success- 
ful Irish industries exhibition in Belfast, in which all 
commercial interests took part, and by the action of the 
Belfast Corporation in voting $375,000 to enlarge the 
harborage so as to enable Lord Pirrie’s firm to extend its 
ship-building plant. 


Lord Pirrie, who takes $300,000 of | 
the stock, stated that the firm had been previously denied | 587; unmarried men, 10,172,883; unmarried women, 


this facility because of the stand he had taken in favor of 
Home Rule. Mr. T. M. Healy, M. P., by a skilful use 
of parliamentary rules, has forced the Government to 
withdraw their opposition to a Kingstown, Dublin, Elec- 
tric Lighting Bill, by blocking a score of English private 
bills and showing that he would block all of them unless 
the Kingstown measure, which was supported by the 
whole township, was accepted. Eleven Irish Catholics 
were killed in the Calder colliery fire near Glasgow. One 
of them, Charles Reilly, had saved three and sacrificed 
his life in warning the rest. Father Mullen, who entered 
the pit with the rescuers, anointed one, Michael Mc- 
Donald, who after 19 hours in asphyxiating air showed 
signs of consciousness. He subsequently recovered.—— 
The Bishops of Connaught took a prominent part in the 
Gaelic Congress at Galway and exhorted the people to the 
use of Gaelic in daily life. Bishop O’Dea of Galway has 
insisted that all his seminarians shall be able to preach in 
Gaelic. 








France.—On August 12; France gave back to Russia 
the great bronze bell taken from the Cathedral at Sebas- 
topol and brought to France as part of the spoils of the 
Crimean war. Since then it has been in one of the 
towers of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. The 
bell, which weighs upwards of three tons, was formally 
presented by a representative of the French ministry of 
fine arts to the Russian Ambassador. It will shortly be 
sent to St. Petersburg. 


Spain.—On August 12 the strike difficulty which was 
supposed to have been settled became worse, Only one 
thousand workers have returned to the factories and 
22,000 are still out. There were many clashes between 
the strikers and the troops. Hundreds of women took 
part in the fighting. It was feared that the railroad em- 
ployees will declare a strike, and the Government is tak- 
ing precautions with a view to preventing disturbances if 
the strike spreads into other provinces, which is believed 
probable. 


Italy.—On August 11 the Syndicalists and Socialists 
proclaimed a general strike in Italy. All workmen were 
urged to take immediate action and to carry on the strike 
to the bitter end. Some of the strike orators even ad- 
vocated revolution. At Rome the troops guarded both 


position on the part of the workmen to take part in the 
movement, though some disorders occurred. In Genoa 
there were serious riots, ard an attempt was made to 
raid the Government dockvards ; but on the following day 
it was generally granted that the strike would be called 


off. The result of the movement was the death of three 


| persons, the wounding of 165, the arrest of 2,478, and a 





financial loss of several million dollars. The census 
taken in Italy for 1911 gives these figures: Total popu- 
lation, 34,671,377: males, 17,021,790; females, 17,649,- 
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9,617,301; married men, 6,133,745; married women, 


| delegates except the Bulgarians. They refused to accept 


6,461,557; widowers, 650,250; widows, 1,500,929. The | 


increase in total population since the last decennial census 
is about 1,750,000. Illiterates constitute 38 per cent. of 


the total population. The region that gives the smallest | 


percentage of illiteracy is Piedmont, with 11 per cent., 


while the maximum is reached by Calabria, with 70 per 


cent. 


Germany.—On August 13 August Bebel, the leader 
of the German Socialists, died at Graubinden. He was 
born at Cologne, February 22, 1840. He began his par- 
liamentary career in 1867. He was the son of a carpenter 
but like several Socialist leaders accumulated great 
wealth. He was at first opposed to the movement but 


was won over by Liebknecht. The growth of the party to | 


41,000,000 is due to his marvelous power of organization. 
He opposed the Franco-Prussian war and the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine, He was frequently imprisoned for 
his utterances, some of which opened Bismarck’s eyes to 
the real nature of Socialism. The arguments used by 
Herr Ballin, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Hamburg-American Line, in favor of participation in the 
Panama Fair seem to have influenced a large section of 
the country, and now the “Central Union of German 
Merchants,” representing the great staple industries of the 
empire, have published an appeal from Germans in the 
United States saying that Germany’s honor is at stake in 
the matter and calling for participation. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung argues that it is politically and economic- 
ally necessary that Germany be represented. It adds 
that the inhabitants of the west coast of South America 
will judge from the exhibits shown at San Francisco in 
1915 the capacity of the various industrial countries of the 
world. The Government, however, has announced that 
there will be no exhibit. The Berlin correspondent of 
the Cologne Gazette says that the telegrams exchanged 
between Emperor William and King Charles of Rumania, 
felicitating each other on the signing of the Balkan peace 
treaty, plainly indicated Germany’s position toward the 








Bucharest compact, and means that any European cam- | 


paign against the treaty is out of the question. 


Balkans.—On August 10 the treaty of Bucharest 
brought the second Balkan war to an end. Bulgaria se- 
cures the largest territory and Greece the largest sea- 
front. It includes Salonica and Kavala. The retention of 
Adrianople by the Turks has not yet been settled. Ru- 
mania gets a slice of Bulgaria, but Servia, whose motive 
in fighting was to get a seaport, has to remain without 
one, though it obtains commercial rights on the 7Egean 
Sea, besides recovering Old Servia and its former cap- 
ital, Uskub. Montenegro is awarded a small part of 
northern Albania and the Sanjak of Novi Bazar. When 


the treaty was signed a solemn Te Deum was sung in | 


the cathedral. King Charles, Queen Elizabeth, members 
of the royal family and delegates to the conference were 
present. King Charles conferred decorations on all the 





the honors. To help the good feeling among the Balkan 
peoples several marriages between the members of the 
royal families of the rival States are announced. 
Sir Edward Grey announced that the European Powers 
were in accord about the settlement of the disputes, par- 
ticularly on the subjects of the status of Albania and the 
ownership of the A®gean Islands. He also declared that 
Turkey would be coerced if it did not surrender the 
places lately seized. The instrument of coercion would 
be either war or financial pressure. In consequence of 
the overwhelming defeat of Bulgaria it was given out 
that King Ferdinand would resign, but a prompt and ap- 
parently authorized denial of any such purpose has been 
given. 








China.—Unrest and disorder continue. The South- 
erners in Nanking have proclaimed for the third time 
their independence of the Government, rebel flags are 
flying in the city, and a revolutionary leader is in con- 
trol. President Yuan’s soldiers seem quite indifferent as 
to which party is in power, and the residents of the city 
fear a general pillage. On August 13 the Wu-sung 
forts, near Shanghai, which have been for some time in 
the hands of the rebels, surrendered to the Northern 
troops. It is reported that $75,000 was paid the South- 
erners for quietly retiring. General Lung’s army of 
5,000 men that came to hold Canton for President Yuan, 
is described as little better than a mob of pirates and 
bandits. There was fighting in the city August 14 and 15, 
some 6,000 men were killed and pillaging was the order 
of the day. Half the Government soldiers are reported 
to have joined the rebels, and together they have looted 
the principal goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ stores. The 
local generals were powerless owing to dissensions among 
themselves. Dr. Sun Yat-sen and General Huang-Sing, 
leaders of the rebellion, have reached Japan. The au- 
thorities there were at first disposed to refuse them per- 
mission to land, but reluctantly consented at last, for if 
the two revolutionists were sent back to China they would 
be promptly put to death. The London Times’ Peking cor- 
respondent describes the Chinese revolutionary situation 
as most unsatisfactory. He says that the unspeakable 
slowness and clumsiness of the Northern troops have put 
a premium on sporadic outbursts in defiance of the cen- 
tral Government, and that nobody is able to tell what is 
going on in the Province of Sze-Chuen behind the broken 
communications. “The 25,000 Hunanese rebels,” the 
correspondent adds, “are mostly a mob of untrained and 
unequipped recruits, short of ammunition and negligible 
as an army, but their moral effect on the loyal Wu-Chang 
army may be disquieting. The Government has ordered 
the withdrawal 97 a third division of troops from Mon- 
golia for operation against the Hunan rebels. The neg- 
lect of the Government to take advantage of its early 
successes has encouraged revolt at new points and created 
a chaotic situation.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





August Strindberg 


Among the Swedish authors of our day there are few 
whose names are so well known as that of August Strind- 
berg, the enfant terrible of Swedish literature. At the 
beginning of his career the most conflicting appreciations 
were passed on him. By some he was exalted to the 
skies, by others he was buried in the depths of obloquy. 

He was born at Stockholm, in 1849, of parents in mod- 
erate circumstances, and in his young manhood studied 
at the University of Upsala, first following the course of 
philosophy and then that of medicine. But he gave up 
both and became a pedagogue in a primary school. Subse- 
quently, he took to the stage, and afterwards we find 
him working in the Royal Library of Stockholm, blos- 
soming out ultimately as a professional litterateur. He 


traveled considerably in France, Switzerland, Germany | 
He | 


and Austria, and finally settled down in Sweden. 
died at Stockholm last year in the month of May. 
More changeful than his habitat was the interior work- 
ing of his soul. A distinguished writer compares him to 
the sea, immense and without form; beautiful and blue 
in the sunlight, dark under the scowl of the storm, with 
unknown monsters in the depths and down far in the 
abyss the coiling serpent of Midgard; at times crashing 
against the enchanted coasts or foaming in billows on the 
sands, or among the islands where the salt and refresh- 
ing waters swirl, conjuring up delightful idyls or 


chanting in solemn tones the songs that men listened to | 


with delight, but at the same time with awe. It is thus 
Mr. Book, of the University of Luna, characterizes him. 

The religious development of Strindberg was as un- 
certain and as tempestuous as the sea. He was born in 
Protestantism, but in it found nothing stable in which 
to fix his anchor, nor did Christianity, which he knew 
only under its Protestant aspect, appeal to him in the be- 
ginning of his career. Bubbling over with juvenile con- 
ceit, he waxed enthusiastic over naturalism, and later on 
panted for classical and then for modern paganism. Sub- 
sequently he developed into a free thinker, and was poli- 
tically a radical, ever prating about the utopia of human 
equality. 

Another fancy soon seized him and he became a fol- 


lower of Nietsche, and his work, J Hafsbandet, which | 
is brilliantly written but weighted down with scientific | 


terms, borrowed from Darwin, expressed his religious 
and political credo at that period of his life. It is an 
offish thing and illustrates fairly well Horace’s: 


“Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.” 


Such was his start in literary life, but the hard school 
of experience cured him of some of the nonsense of the 
Uebermensch; for according to Heine, who was dis- 


gusted with Hegel’s pantheism, “a well filled purse is | 


needed to make one fancy himself a god, and also a 
good digestion.” Strindberg arrived at a similar con- 
clusion after his Nietschian debauch. 

After laying aside the Titanic pride which he thought 
to be the proper mental attitude for a superior mortal, 
he began to discover something of the sublime beauty of 
its opposite. Thus in one of his works, “A Blue Book,” 
(1907) he writes: “Everyone can better his condition 
by submission and resignation. The interior happiness 
thus acquired surpasses all joy from without, and the 
beggar and the invalid may become an object of envy for 
the rich and the strong. For him who serves God all can 
be turned to profit; and the man that does not long for 
wealth is proof against every foe and practically omnip- 
otent.” (p. 45.) 

Thus Strindberg broke away from the free-thought 
that blots and disgraces several of his earlier works, and 
the expert on rationalism and the professor of atheism 
| did not hesitate to say in 1907: “If a young man tells 
| you he is a free-thinker, say to him, ‘My dear friend 
| 
| 


you're a liar, for you think with your stomach, your pas- 
sions, your interests, your sympathies, and your hates. 
Your lack of maturity prevents you from thinking at all; 
you give out as your own what others have said, and 
when you long for a thing you imagine you have thought 
it. Free-thinking is a contradiction, for thought obeys 
laws, just as sound and light do.’” (p. 229.) 

A frantic admirer in his youth of the beauty of classic 
paganism, Strindberg began when years gave him sense 
to appreciate the charm of the Catholicity of the Middle 
Ages. In a second “Blue Book,” published in 1908, he 
_ says when commenting on a passage of Oscar Wilde’s 
| “De Profundis”: “The most deplorable thing in history 

is that the Catholic Renaissance which created the cathe- 

dral of Chartres, and the marvellous stories of Arthur 
'and St. Frances Assisi, the art of Giotto, the ‘Divine 

Comedy’ of Dante, was not permitted to develop itself in 
| peace, but was ravaged by a Renaissance that was as 

dishonest as it was immoral.” (p. 666.) 

Nor did Strindberg content himself with merely ad- 
miring the Middle Ages. In certain passages of his 
“Blue Book” he assails many a Protestant prejudice. The 
fables about the St. Bartholomew Massacre, for instance, 
_ are combated with such eloquence that you would fancy 
| he was developing the brilliant passage of Cardinal Gib- 
_ bons on that subject in “The Faith of Our Fathers.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this, Strindberg never em- 
braced the Faith, and one natural!y asks what was it 
that kept him on the threshold? Perhaps it was his 
divorces; for he had been married three times; perhaps 
also it was because he had lost himself in the labyrinth 
of Swedenborgianism. But if he never had the happiness 
of becoming a Catholic his death had much that was 
| Christian about it. At the end of his long and painful 
_ malady his family was gathered about his bed. He took 
| the Bible from the table at his side and pressing it to his 
bosom said: “My life is ended. Here is the only truth.” 
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They were the last words he uttered, and they were ad- | 
dressed to his daughter. When he could no longer speak, 
he showed by signs that he wanted the Bible to be laid 
on his breast when he was dead, and also the little crucifix 


which he always wore, and which he kissed fervently 


during his last illness. 

The daughter whom he spoke to was Madam Mar- 
guerite von Philp, the wife of a distinguished physician 
of Stockholm. She was a fervent Catholic and had been 
converted to the Faith some years before. She soon fol- | 
lowed her father to the grave, and her death was a | 
tragedy. Shortly after her father died she was seen kneel- | 
ing in deep mourning at the altar of the Blessed Virgin 
in the Church of St. Eugenia, and with other wor- 
shipers approached the altar rail. That Communion was 
her viaticum, for in the terrible railroad accident that 
occurred at Malmslatt her mangled body was lifted from | 
the pile of the slain. She was buried from the mortuary 
chapel of the Catholic cemetery, outside of Stockholm, | 
and immense crowds flocked thither to take part in the 
obsequies of Strindberg’s beloved daughter. 

it was an unusual event, this burial with Catholic 
rites and ceremonies of the child of one who had been 
for so many years considered as one of the coryphees of 
materialism and free-thought, yet who had not only died 
with his Bible and his crucifix on his breast, but had 
expressed the wish that there should be only Christian 
emblems on his grave, and not the broken columns or 
pyramid or runic stones which are so much in vogue at 
the present day, and which are painfully suggestive of a 
return to the ideas of a pagan world. His wishes were 
respected, and when a number of his friends and ad- 
mirers met at his tomb a month or so ago, Mr. de Carl- 
heim Gyllenshold, Professor of Physics at the University 
of Stockholm, addressed them in the following words: 





“It is now a year since we laid in the earth the 
mortal remains of the great author August Strind- 
berg. A beautiful monument in every way worthy 
of him was thought of, but his wishes prevented the 
carrying out of any elaborate design. As much as 
five years ago, when overwhelmed with sorrow and 
eager for death, he wrote to a friend: ‘Put on my 
breast the crucifix which I now wear and wrap me 
in my old brown cloak. Over the grave erect a 
black wooden cross, with these words: O Crur 
ave; spes unica. Let my grave be in a lonely place, 
and let there never be a monument above it.’ Thus,” 
said the speaker, “it is neither his children nor his 
friends who have placed this humble cross here. It 
is himself. During his lifetime he determined that 
it should be as you shall now see it.” 


He then ordered the veil with which it was draped to 
be removed, and when that was done he exclaimed: 
“Hail, O Cross.”’ 

On that simple black cross the passer-by will read 
nothing but the name of the great author, the dates of 
his birth and death, and the words that he wished to be 





there: O crux ave; spes unica. 


Baron G. ARMFELT. 


| Book of Common Prayer on the Benedictine Rule, was 








The Caldey Settlement 


The monks of Caldey, yielding to the clamor of ‘some 
Church of England people who grieved indecently over 
the possible loss of what ought to have been to them the 
petty sum that had been contributed to Dom Aelred’s 
work, put the settlement of the matter into the hands of 
a Committee composed of two Catholics, two members 
of the Church of England, and a Presbyterian. 

No one can pretend that they were not more than gen- 
erous. The two Catholics were absolutely unexception- 
able. No reasonable member of the Church of England 
could object to the Bishop of Menevia and the Duke of 
Norfolk, and both possess deservedly the confidence of 
Catholics. Not such were the two Church of England 
members. Lord Halifax had associated himself with the 
cry, that Romanists were running away with Protestant 
money. He did not use these words, but his animus was 
quite clear, notwithstanding. Mr. Athelstan Riley could 
hardly be expected to be impartial. His position in the 
Church of England requires him to be aggrieved over 
the Caldey defection, and to show his displeasure by 
deeds, if possible. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, with the 
decisive vote in case of a deadlock, was as satisfactory a 
guarantee that Protestantism should not suffer as any- 
one could wish. 

The monks were generous, not only in the matter of 
the formation of the Committee, but also in adjustment 
of the business. The Catholic members of the Committee 
agreed with Dom Aelred’s consent, that despite the 
donor's assurance that he had given the Pershore prop- 
erty unconditionally, he should be given a chance to 
change his mind. Should he do so—and one may be quite 
sure that no effort will be spared by Lord Halifax’s and 
Mr. Riley’s friends to bring this about—the gift is to 
return to him. Three thousand pounds of the building 
fund is to go back to the Church of England. The monks 
retain the large gifts of two individuals because these 
stepped in to protect them by declaring their entire ap- 
proval of the community’s action in entering the Catholic 
Church. The small sums subscribed to the General Fund 
and the Caldey Helpers’ Fund are not to be returned, 
simply because what was given while the monks were still 
in the Church of England was consumed in their main- 
tenance and work during that time: what was given be- 
tween the time of the change and of its becoming public 
has been returned already to the givers. 

We say that in this the monks have been generous. 
What money they received was given not to them per- 
sonally, but to St. Benedict, in the hope that he would 
justify the claims of the Church of England in the eyes 
of the Catholic world by accepting the Caldey community 
of its members as his children. Nevertheless, there was 
always the probability that the monks of Caldey would 
end in the Catholic Church. The grafting of the Bene- 
dictine Rule on the Book of Common Prayer, or of the 
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an achievement to attempt; but the chances of success 
were slight indeed. In case of failure the monks might 
relapse’ into ordinary Church of Englandism, or they 
might remain true to St. Benedict and go over to Rome. 
The chances were at least equal, as everyone of common 
sense must have seen. The contributors must be assumed 
to have had common sense, to have given their money to 
St. Benedict with their eyes open to the chances and the 
conditions of the enterprise. They had no right to ask 
their money back because one set of probabilities have 
been verified rather than another. Moreover, assuming 
for the sake of argument that they had such a right 
under existing circumstances, one must say that they 
would have had the same right in case the monks, having 
learned from the episcopal voice that there was no place 
for St. Benedict and his children in the Church of Eng- 
land, had got ordained and married and had gone off to 
curacies. Nevertheless, they would have asked in vain 
for their money on the plea that the use for which they 
had given it had become impossible. It would have been 
applied to some pious use, and thus there would have 
been an end of the matter. Why should there be one rule 


dom in England. On the other hand, they are ready for 
any sacrifice for their. brethren according to the flesh; 
and they will reckon as nothing the privations caused 
them by the carrying out of the award of the committee, 
if these will help to win to the Church Lord Halifax, or 








for Protestants and another for Catholics? 
3esides the Caldey experiment had something of the 
nature of a wager. The Church of England is not Cath- 
olic? We shall prove it is by planting in it the Rule of 
the Patriarch of all the monachism of the West. This 
shows how misleading is the assertion that the contribu- 
tors gave their money to the work of the Church of Eng- 
land. So long as it'was an experiment, the Caldey Com- 
munity was not a Church of England work. 
this it would have had to be taken into the Church of 
England, not merely tolerated for a time to see how it 
would turn out. At no instant of its career could any but a 
small fraction of the Church of England have been got 
to admit the possibility of assimilating by their denom- 
ination of a real Benedictine body, and a very large 
number, had their attention been directed to the attempt, 
would have regarded it as another phase of the con- | 
spiracy against English Protestantism, and_ the 
scribers to the fund as cooperators with the conspirators. 
The subscribers risked their money on the event, taking 
all the chances of an outcome adverse to their wishes. | 
Failure gave them no right to demand their money back. | 
Neither has the Church of England any title to it on the 
ground that Caldey was a Church of England work. 
Quidquid recipitur, ad modum recipientis recipitur. 
It must not be supposed for a moment that we would 


To become 





sub- | 


trators. In yielding to the harsh demands of the 
Protesta:t party they had the full approval of the monks 
they represented. Both the Catholic arbitrators and the 
monks were governed by the Gospel precepts: ‘Seek 
first the kingdom of God and His justice,” a justice far 
more extensive than mere commutative justice; and these 
would have counted the vindication of their rights a sad | 
triumph, a burden of the conscience, had its consequence | 


Mr. Athelstan Riley, or even the least in the Church of 
England. 

Thus the matter is settled so far as the monks are con- 
cerned. If the agitators against them in the Church of 
England have really that delicacy of conscience which 
they assumed when urging the Caldey Community to the 
course that ended in this arbitration, their difficulties are 
but beginning. The three thousand pounds of the Build- 
ing Fund is to be paid over to a committee in order that 
it may be devoted to purposes similar to those for which 
it was subscribed existing in the Church of England. 
“Similar” is, of course, an elastic term. In a widely 
generic sense a college of Wycklif preachers can be called 
similar to the Caldey Community in its Church of Eng- 
land days. But such, evidently, is not the sense of the 
Committee, which takes it in a very specific sense. The 
money was given to further the attempt to establish strict 
monachism of the ancient type of Western Christendom 
in the Church of England. Is any such attempt being 
made to-day? Should another Father Ignatius turn up 
would the money be handed over to him? To give it to 
some community of the modern Church of England type 
would be obviously much less in harmony with the ideas 
of the donors, than to leave it with St. Benedict, to whom 
it was given. Yet that seems to be in the mind of Lord 
Halifax and Mr. Athelstan Riley; else, why use the word 
“purposes” in the plural, when the purpose of the donors 
was so explicitly singular and definite? These two gen- 
tlemen are very clear in their ideas regarding the per- 
version of monastic property at the Reformation. It 
seems that the irony of their false position is about to 
make them cooperators in a perversion of the same kind. 

Henry Woops, s.J. 


A Word About the Filipinos 


or one really acquainted with Philippine affairs, the 
“Studies” of Captain J. Y. Mason Blunt, U. S. A., are 
altogether different from those usually printed about 
our new possessions. Captain Blunt was the grandson 
of Francis Scott Key, the author of “The Star Spanglea 
Banner.” He was educated in Europe, and besides his 
own native language, was at home in German, French 
and Spanish. At the outbreak of the Civil War he offered 
himself to Admiral Semmes, but as some obstacle stood 
in the way, he joined the army in France. He served 
subsequently as a Papal Zouave, under Charette, and 
was one of the last to surrender when Rome was cap- 
tured. He next became a Carlist soldier in Spain, and 
after the failure of the cause he joined the First Royal 
Dragoons in the British army. Finally, President Arthur 
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appointed him Second Lieutenant in the Tenth Infantry, 
U.S. A. In 1893 he went to Cuba with the Third Cav- | 
alry, and in 1901 was sent to the Philippines. He died | 
in the Military Hospital at Manila, in 1910, and his re- | 
mains now lie in the cemetery at Arlington, D. C. 

In the opinion of Captain Blunt the Filipinos have been | 
badly treated by the newspapers, especially during the 
last six or eight years. Nor have certain American 
statesmen, who regard the Filipinos as savages, and in- 
capable of civilization, helped the cause of truth. But 
they are not altogether to blame, for the misinformation 
which statesmen and journalists have transmitted to this 
country has been manufactured by political mounte- 
banks in the Philippines, who will do and say anything to 
obtain and retain public office. 

Far from being uncivilized, barring some of the | 
Igorrotes and others, the Filipinos, for the most part, | 
are a people who live plain and simple lives; who, | 
because of the bounteousness of nature about them, are | 
not subjected to fierce trials in the struggle for ex- | 
istence as are the corresponding classes in other countries ; 
and who consequently live longer and look better than the 


poor people in Europe and America. 

The Filipino has no aversion for any form of toil; 
he works well and rapidly; he is a good mechanic, a de- 
termined, energetic and courageous sailor. He is law- | 
abiding, polite, kindly, genial and sociable, and like all | 
Orientals, he is essentially hospitable. He does not hoard | 
money for others to spend when he is dead, but enjoys | 
it while he has it. He does not usually give way “| 

| 


his temper, and wordy altercations are rare. As a 
soldier he may be lacking in resourcefulness, but he is 
courageous, and death has not the same terror for him | 
that it has for Europeans. Drunkenness, until the arrival 
of the Americans, was very rare in the Islands. 

In religion the members of the civilized tribes are 
stanch Catholics. Since the American occupation a num- | 
ber have joined the Aglipayan schism, and the Protestant | 
missionaries from Europe and America have won over 
others. Most of these religious changes, however, have | 
been made for business or political motives, and not from 
conviction. The “converts” have no hesitation or shame 
in telling you so. When death approaches they com- 
monly return to the faith. 

Absolute divorce is unknown, and legal separations are | 
a reproach. Civil marriages are rare and usually take 
place between natives and foreigners, or natives whom the 
Church refuses to marry. They are increasing in num- 
ber every year. Until lately there were few public 
women there plying their trade. About 75 per cent. of 
the registered prostitutes are Amgrican, European or 
Japanese, and in the last eight years venereal diseases 
have increased about 500 per cent. 

In their persons the natives are remarkably clean and | 
renew every article of clothing three or four times a 
week. A Filipino assembly, even of the poorest people, 
is never malodorous. When poverty oppresses them the | 





laundry bill is the last to be cut down. They ornament 
their house interiors; they are fond of glass and china- 
ware, and particularly of plants and flowers. In the ar- 
rangement of these domestic ornaments they display 
remarkable judgment and taste. The grimy poverty 
which we find in our great cities cannot be found in the 
Philippines. 

There is no doubt whatever that the Filipinos prefer 
the Spaniards to the Americans; for there was no 
political corruption in the old Spanish days to com- 
pare with what is now going on in our own great 
cities of the United States. Nor is living as cheap as 
in old times, for the tariff on imported articles has gone 
up from 50 to 100 per cent. in the last twelve years. 
Direct and indirect taxation is twice as high as under 
Spain, although in its list of expenditures Spain in- 
cluded the army and navy account. Moreover, the pro- 
portion of native to American government employees is 
much smaller now than under the Spanish régime. 
Captain Blunt agrees with German, French and English 
writers that prior to 1906 the Filipinos had every reason 
to be as contented a community as could be found in any 
colony. D. Lyncu, s.J. 


Must the Jury Go? 


In the West not long since, if the press reports are 
true, a compassionate jury set free and restored to his 
weeping mother’s arms a son whom the twelve men 
knew to be a murderer. They had simply agreed for his 
mother’s sake to give him “another chance.” Other in- 
stances of the abuse of the jury system have not been 
wanting here in the East also. In England, too, as a 
result of recent trials, the system is being sharply criti- 
cised. Trial by jury was formerly considered there no 
less sacred than perfect. But now even the London 
Times believes that: 


“Their [the juries’] verdicts sometimes com- 
memorate the triumph of the most obstinate of the 
twelve; and, unless they are kept in the straight 
path by clear judicial directions, they may wander 
into irrelevancies far from the true issue. Not the 
least drawback—and one which is becoming more 
and more evident—is that the institution lends itself 
too readily to the spectacular trial now so common: 
a trial in which all concerned are, perhaps, uncon- 
sciously aiming at effect; the judge, counsel and. 
witnesses apparently posing and conspiring to make 
the proceedings as entertaining as circumstances 
permit.” 


The British jury is also charged with being the ready 
dupes of crafty pleaders, with missing the real points in 
dispute and “taking pleasure in amusing cross-examina- 
tions leading to and elucidating nothing.” The system’s 
costly and protracted method of procedure is likewise 
considered a serious drawback, while the fact that several 
members of a jury that brought in a verdict for a cele- 
brated will case were afterwards invited to take tea at 
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the home of the successful litigants, was deemed so 
“novel” a precedent that it cannot be “imitated without 
giving rise to suspicions.” 

Certainly there is much to be said in favor of trying 


all civil cases at least before a judge only, or if need be, | 


before a bench of judges. 
to decide a case wholly on its merits, strictly in accord- 
ance with the evidence. But, of course, every precaution 
must be taken to keep the bench incorrupt and efficient. 


His trained mind enables him | 


Juster decisions, no doubt, would then be given than are | 


had now, as a rule, from the twelve men drawn from the 
different walks of life, who act on the jury. Our present- 
day jurors serve not infrequently with reluctance, and 
through lack of intelligence and through ignorance of the 


law, are often at the mercy of a clever but unscrupulous 


lawyer. 


The Ravages of Alcohol 


’ 


In a paper on “Alcoholism,” contributed by the Rev. 
W. J. Mulcahy to the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record for 
August, he paints a grim picture of the ravages the evil 


is now working throughout the civilized world. Accord- | 


ing to his authorities, 70 per cent. of all crime comes 


from alcohol, 90 per cent. of women who are arrested 


“owe their trouble to drink,’ nearly 91,000 divorces 


granted in this country during the last twenty years were | 


caused, directly or indirectly, by the excessive use of 
alcohol, and “half the suicides and two-thirds of the 
poverty and ruin of families may be attributed to the 
same cause.” Alcohol causes the loss of more lives than 
tuberculosis itself, yet in one year 1,500,000 died from 
that disease “throughout the world.” According to re- 
cent reports from Washington there were 143,220,000 
gallons of whisky and brandy consumed in this country 
last year, and 65,246,000 barrels of malt liquors. What 
an enormous sum of money those figures must rep- 
resent, may be inferred from Father Mulcahy’s state- 
ment that the drink bill for Ireland last year was £13,706.- 
641, or more than three pounds a head for the whole 
population. 

The chief cause of insanity nowadays is also alcohol- 
ism. Out of the 57,000 patients, for example, to enter 
during four years the asylums of France, Dr. Serieux 
“found that of relapsed cases seventy-eight per cent. were 
drinkers, while of violent lunatics eighty-eight per cent. 
were drinkers. In Germany one-fourth of the inmates 
of asylums are victims of alcoholism, and twenty per cent. 
of drinkers’ children are weak-minded, idiots or epilep- 
tics. In England intemperance was considered the cause 
of fully two-thirds of the insanity that prevailed there 
in a given year. 

One of the Catholic chaplains on Blackwell’s Island, 
New York, where a large portion of the city’s houses of 
charity and correction are situated, is of the opinion that 
more than ninety per cent. of those in the Island’s hos- 
pitals, prisons and almshouses are there because of 





| year is remembered. 


alcoholism, and to say that most of the misery, shift- 
lessness and poverty in our cities, towns and villages is 
due to drink, is only to utter a commonplace. 

To a keener realization by the American people of 
these ravages of alcoholism is ascribed the 1ecent spread 
of the temperance movement in this country. The boast 
is made that 44,000,000 people now dwell in “dry” ter- 
ritory. The perfection of the aridity that prevails in 
those districts, however, must be gravely doubted, when 
the ocean of liquor consumed in the United States last 
Prohibition, high license and effec- 
tive police supervision are, of course, aids to temperance. 
But when all is said it is in and by the individual that 
the drink evil must be fought and conquered. If alcohol- 
ism has become, as is often the case, a disease, its vic- 
tims may be less in need of the divine than of the physi- 
cian. But for the ordinary man or woman to whom 
alcohol is found to be such a peril that the only hope of 
salvation lies in total abstinence, success in resisting 
temptation is to be found in the strengthening of the 
will that God’s grace, earnestly prayed for, will supply. 
The Catholic, of course, has in the Sacraments of Pen- 
ance and Holy Eucharist incomparable means of safe- 
guarding himself against the occasions of the sin of in- 
temperance, or of keeping his resolution to abstain alto- 
gether from strong drink. Many an inebriate would 
finally conquer his weakness if he could only be induced 
to practice worthily and perseveringly frequent or daily 
Communion; no Catholic should doubt that. 





2 


“Miss Smith has not complained that the report of 
her remarks was incorrect,” is the Springfheld Republi- 
can’s naive comment on a protest that a subscriber of 
that paper made against certain calumnies it printed about 
South American Catholics. The matter, it may be re- 
membered, was taken up in our issue of July 26, when 
we advised New England Catholics to let the Republican 
know how much they objected to its giving new currency 
to time-worn But “Miss Smith,” the Re- 
publican gravely assures its readers, “has not com- 
plained.” Naturally, for the grievance was not hers. 
One of the Republican's subscribers “complained,” how- 
ever, and in terms that left no doubt about his meaning, 
The letter, which appeared in the Republican’s issue for 
August 13, concludes as follows: 


falsehoods. 


“Your paper has often found a welcome upon my 
desk. Hereafter its welcome will be at the bottom 
of my waste-basket—the only fit place for a news- 
paper that will publish calumny when the truth can 
be very easily obtained, and while your spirit of un- 
fairness lasts I shall do my utmost to keep your 
paper out of our Catholic homes, and away from our 
Catholic people.” 


We hope that this was not the only protest against 
Miss Smith’s attack that the editor of the Republican 
received. 
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Catholic Federation Convention 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 14, 1913. 

“The great triple alliance of the bishop, the clergy and 
the laity is a stronger one than the union of Kings and 
Emperors, for theirs is joined but by flesh and blood, 
while in that union are faith and hope and charity.” 
These words, spoken by Cardinal Gibbons in answer to 
the address of welcome from the acting Mayor of the city 
of Milwaukee, admirably describe the spirit which ani- 
mated the Twelfth Annual Convention of the Federation 
of Catholic Societies. They indicate the principle of 
unity which binds together all ranks within the Church 


and makes possible a demonstration of Catholic solidarity | 
such as is presented by the annual meetings of the fed- | 


erated Catholic societies. 
Vastness was the characteristic of the convention. 
There were present in the city, with the Cardinal of Bal- 


timore, six archbishops, twenty bishops, monsignori from | 


many dioceses and almost eight hundred priests. The 
delegates and fifteen thousand members of Catholic so- 
cieties marched with their badges and banners past the 


first time since its erection the immense Auditorium of 
the city was crowded to overflowing on Sunday night 
and it was necessary to hang out the hitherto unused 
sign: “Sold out.” 

In the order of events the convention opened Sunday, 
August 10, with a pontifical high Mass in St. John’s 
Cathedral, celebrated by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. 
The magnificent attendance of the hierarchy and clergy, 
the lights of the altars and the purple of the prelates 
filling the sanctuary were an inspiring sight for the 
rapt multitude of worshippers. The sermon of Arch- 
bishop Keane of Dubuque bore.upor the great Catholic 
revival of our times. “Our growth in this country,” he 
said, “in numerical strength, in religious influence, and 
our gain from the winning of the esteem and sympathy 
of our fellow-citizens generally, are most gratifying. 
Catholic people never rejoiced in the consciousness of an 
intenser realization of the facts of faith, and never felt 
the stirrings of a deeper love for the Church, or truer 
loyalty to its authority, than do those of to-day.” 

He did not, however, ignore the truth that in spite of 
all these gains we have fallen upon “hard days for super- 
natural faith,” and that mere demonstrations of numer- 
ical strength are of little avail unless we have Catholic 
laymen who can win respect for their creed by pre- 
eminence alike in virtue and in knowledge, since “the 
forces of unbelief and lawlessness are forming for the 
great battle of Armageddon.” 

In the afternoon took place the parade, in which all 
nationalities and societies were represented. The Catholic 
Foresters were most strongly represented. The Knights 
of Columbus and the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
formed a separate division. German societies were pres- 
ent in great strength, and Polish and Bohemian organ- 
izations formed the most picturesque section of the 
parade. Especial applause was won in this division by 
an enormous Papal banner carried horizontally by a group 
of thirty girls in white. The various orders of Knights 
and the St. Pancratius Boy Scouts in khaki gave added 
variety and color to the marching ranks. The women 
delegates, who closed the long procession, rode in deco- 
rated carriages and automobiles, and apparently had ex- 








hausted the resources of the city in their endless line of 
vehicles. 

The evening was made memorable by the impressive 
and artistic concert of the Catholic choirs of Milwaukee 
massed together in the Auditorium. The vast stage was 
packed with orchestra and choir. The musicians in the 
centre were surrounded by the singers, all dressed in im- 
maculate white, while against the background were two 
immense American flags, and before the footlights was an 
audience that filled every seat of the great hall, one of 
the largest in the country. During the concert Eng- 
lish, German and Polish choirs vied with each other 
in brotherly rivalry for the palm cf song, but blended 
together in the national anthem. 

For the following night another great mass meeting 
was arranged, at which his Grace Archbishop Ireland of 
St. Paul spoke upon the subject of the Church and the 
State in America and eloquently refuted the calumnies 
which anti-Catholic associations are striving to-day to 
spread against Catholics. 

‘And now, in America, some say that the Pope of 
Rome is ambitious of temporal rule over America, of 
planting here the ‘yellow and white’ instead of the star- 
spangled banner,” said his Grace; “that priests and bish- 


reviewing stand, lifting their hats to salute his Emi- | OPS are active agents of his yearnings; that Catholics 
nence and the representatives of the hierarchy. For the | dteam of the day when his command in civil and political 


matters will sway the White House and Capitol; that to 
accomplish this intent associations are nightly preparing 
themselves by sanguinary oath and secret drillings to 
murder their fellow-citizens and in the name of a foreign 
potentate to take forcible possession of the land of the 
brave and the home of the free! I allude to such wild elu- 
cubrations of diseased brains only to ask, in unanswered 
wonderment, how such follies can be thought out and 
acted upon, even by a handful of men, in the twentieth 
century, in America. But, of course, the insane are ever 
with us.” ' 

We have been able to refer only to a few of the strik- 
ing public events. While these attract popular attention 
and the eyes of the nation are fastened upon them, the 
most important and lasting work is done in the quiet 
assemblage of committees and in the deliberative meet- 
ings of the delegates. The reports of the National Presi- 
dent, of the Secretary of the Federation, and of the 
Secretary of the Social Service Commission, give evi- 
dence of the activity of the Federation, whose greatest 
work still lies before it, since it is only eleven years ago 
that, under the guidance of Archbishop Messmer and 
Bishop McFaul, it was first organized. It has amply 
justified its existence, and the men who watched over its 
birth are still the most active in directing its development. 
The object of such national conventions as the present is 
thus briefly outlined in the report of its President, Mr. 
Charles I. Denechaud : 

“Much is, and correctly should be, expected from a 
convention of this body, for it is an assemblage embody- 
ing the higher type of American citizenship and ideals, 
enunciating to the world our convictions upon the great 
questions of the day; advising our Catholic brethren of 
the need for concerted and militant activity in the defense 
of our inalienable rights ; warning our countrymen of the 
evils which portend; admonishing our national Govern- 
ment and State sovereignties of the necessity for reme-_ 
dial legislation and for further reforms in our social con- 
ditions ; fearlessly and with pride proclaiming our faith 
and withal challenging a greater loyalty than ours for our 
country.” 

Especially gratifying to all was the announcement dur- 
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ing the c course of the convention of the elevation of Mr. 
Anthony Matre, the Federation Secretary, to the dignity | 
of a Knight of St. Gregory. The honor was conferred | 
through Bishop McFaul, and a telegram was sent by the 
delegates to the Holy Father thanking him for the honor 
conferred upon Mr. Matre and the Federation. 

The interest of the women delegates to the convention 
was centred in the question of a National Federation of 
Catholic Women. The need of such an organization was 
universally admitted, but the advisability of founding it 
in the present year was warmly debated. The opinion 
which prevailed was that to avoid financial difficulties and 
to lay the new foundations solidly and upon a lasting 
basis, it would be best to begin with the work of organ- 
ization within the States themselves, “to proceed from 
the foundation upward,” according to one of the dele- 
gates, “rather than to work from the top downward.” 
The final object, however, of a National Federation of 
Catholic Women is always to be held in view, and to be 
realized as soon as circumstances will permit. 

Great attention was likewise devoted to the social prob- 
lem, and particularly interesting was the picture of con- 
ditions in Lead, S. D., presented by Bishop Joseph F. 
Busch, who showed how the Homestake Mining Com- 
pany had made Sunday observance impossible and forced 
the bishop, in protest against this desecration of the Sab- 
bath, to exile himself from his episcopal city and to sup- 
port himself upon a farm. The description of English 
methods of disseminating Catholic literature, by Mr. Am- 
brose Willis, was likewise particularly instructive. The 
long list, in fine, of religious, educational and social reso- 
lutions which have been drawn up during the course of 
the Convention will suffice to define the attitude of the 
Federation towards the great questions of the day. 

‘Americans of all persuasions,’ wrote the Evening 
Wisconsin editorially, “who are in touch with the spirit 
of the age recognize the menace of immorality and the 
need of uplifting ideals, and salute the Catholic Church 





——————— 





| wissle have at intervals created some sensation, and slowly 





as an inestimably powerful influence among the forces | 


that preserve social order and protect and advance civil- | 


J. H. 


ization.” 





Return of the Sisters to the French Hospitals 
Parts, Aug. 2, 1913. 

A few years ago the nursing Sisters were forcibly ex- 

pelled from the public hospitals throughout France. 


charge of unworthiness was brought against them, but | 


they were sent adrift in the name of “liberty” and re- 
placed: by lay nurses. The lay infirmarians trained by the 
Red Cross Society are throughout France remarkable for 
their efficiency and devotedness ; the dispensaires organ- 
ized by them in the poor quarters of the great cities are 
doing wonders, but the Government hospitals are not in 
their hands and the lay nurses who serve these hospitals 
are recruited by the Assistance publique, an institution 
whose spirit is anti-Catholic and whose methods are open 
to criticism, even from a technical point of view. It is 
these untrained, grasping, ignorant and often rough 
women who serve all the public hospitals. There exist a 
certain number of private hospitals, founded and sup- 
ported by C atholics and served by nuns, but their number 
is necessarily limited and the majority of the poor are 
driven to the Governinent hospitals, where the priest is 
only allowed to enter the wards if a patient asks for him 
by writing ; a verbally expressed desire for his presence is 
not sufficient. 

Instances of the carelessness, immorality and some- 
times cruelty of the lay nurses attached to the public hos- 








but surely a movement is being set on foot, the object of 
which is to recall the nuns. That this reaction is a strong 
one is proved by the fact that M. Clemenceau, one of the 
prime movers of the expulsion of the nuns from the Paris 
hospitals, has now thought it necessary to defend the evil 
part he played. In an article that appeared a few days 
ago in /’Homme libre, a paper edited by M. Clemenceau, 
the radical and anti-clerical leader hypocritically pretends 
that he acted solely from a wish to “serve the cause of 
liberty.” His letter treats of the expulsion of the Augus- 
tinians from the Hotel Dieu of Paris, where they had 
been in charge of the sick since medieval times and where 
during the Revolution of 1793 and the Commune of 1871 
they had never left their post. M. Clemenceau relates his 
interview with the venerable Superioress, to whom he 
signified that she and her Sisters were expelled from the 
hospital, to which they were bound by such strong ties 
of love and devotion; he has the audacity to add that 
when he saw her tears flow he was moved to pity: “We 
are both,” he said, “victims of the situation.” He con- 
tinues to explain to his readers that in these circumstances 
he was certain of serving the cause of liberty, as he re- 
membered cases of “religious pressure” exercised upon 
the sick by the nuns. 

M. Clemenceau’s article naturally excited much com- 
ment in the press and some amusement among those who 
know how far removed from anything like sentimentality 
is this cynical Free-Thinker. The Autorité reminds its 
readers that when, two years ago, M. Clemenceau had to 
face a dangerous operation, he elected to be nursed in a 
private home served by nuns. Did he then remember, it 
continues, that hundreds whose lives are as valuable as 
his own, but whose purses are less well filled, are by his 
fault deprived of the gentle ministrations of the sick 
nurses, whom he recognizes as the best? The movement 
in favor of the nursing Sisters that prompted M. Clemen- 
ceau’s hypocritical letter is daily gaining ground. 

A noted Freemason, M. Marcel Blatin, has just pub- 
lished a pamphlet, where he relates his personal experi- 
ences during the five years that he served in a medical 
capacity in the public hospitals of Paris; he concludes 
that the lay nurses are inferior to the task they have 
assumed. He goes on to say that the nuns were accused 


_of unduly pressing their charges to receive the Sacra- 
No | 


ments. ‘I never personally noticed anything of the kind,” 
he adds; “I several times heard sick people complain that 


| the Sister did not treat them well because they declined 


to say their prayers; but when I sifted the matter I al- 
ways discovered that these individuals were undeserving 
of credit and only wished to create trouble. The nuns 
know better than the lay nurses how to encourage and 
console the sick; they know how to maintain discipline 
in the wards, together with a certain politeness that we 
do not find otherwise they have an admirable 
spirit of devotedness and charity.” M. Blatin goes on to 
tell of the abuses and scandals that he has witnessed in 
the public hospitals that are served by lay nurses; abuses 
that do not exist, he adds, in the hospitals still kept by 
the nuns. The tale is anything but an edifying one; he 
came across lay nurses who were fresh from prison, and 
he tells of hideous scenes of festivity that took place in 
the wards of Lariboisiére at night, where the night 
watches danced, sang and drank in presence of their sick 
charges. 

A novel called “Roman d’une infirmiére,” by the direc- 
tor of the great Paris hospital of St. Antoine, is equally 
significant, and its revelations are recognized as being 
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true, in the main, by M. Mesuretfr, director of the 
Assistance publique, who reluctantly confesses: that the 
institution of which he is the chief “is not perfect.” These 
revelations, coming as they do from the enemy’s camp, 
give greater force to the campaign that has been started 
in Paris by a municipal Councillor, M. de Puymaigre, to 
whom many of his colleagues have promised their sup- 
port. 


considerable influence among the working classes in the 
Paris suburbs, has done much to promote the movement 
started by M. de Puymaigre, and the petition circulated 
by its members is covered with signatures. It puts the 
question on a broad basis; in the name of liberty, it claims 
for the poor the right that is enjoyed by their wealthy 
neighbors : of choosing their sick nurses. It requests that 
to each public hospital may be attached both nuns and lay 
nurses, so that the inmates may themselves decide which 
they prefer. In the provinces there is also a strong ree 
action in favor of the nursing Sisters; they have been 
reinstated in the public hospitals of Cherbourg, Toulouse, 
Annecy, Avignon, Roanne and other towns. At Gren- 
oble a petition signed by 25,000 names has been submitted 
to the Mayor demanding their return. 

To petitions the nuns’ partisans are now adding public 
meetings that bring the question home to those whom it 
most concerns under a familiar and forcible shape. These 
meetings will probably advance matters; the French 
workman is keenly alive to the power of the spoken word. 
Two years ago the little Sisters of the Assumption, whose 
expulsion had been decreed, remained at their post sim- 
ply because the workingmen took up the cause. If once 
they grasp the question of the return of the nuns to the 
hospitals, there is little doubt that they will carry their 
point. Even those who are not practical Catholics are 
struck by the fact that in a country where liberty is 
written on all the walls, it is only fair that the poor, like 
the rich, should be free to select their sick nurses. 


3. DE C, 


Cardinal Van Rossum in Holland 


The general progress of Catholicism in Holland during 
the past half hundred years could hardly be presented in 
a more concrete form than is afforded by the official entry, 
the festive progress and public honors attending the re- 
cent visit to his native land of His Eminence Cardinal 
William M. Van Rossum, C.SS.R. Four centuries ago 
Holland had been represented in the College of Cardinals 
by Adrian Floriszoon Boeyens of Utrecht (1517), after- 
wards known as Pope Adrian VI (1522-26), and by his 
some time fellow-professor in Louvain, Dr. William Van 
Enckevoort (1523-34). Since then, from the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, the so-called Reformation had 
cast its dark and heavy clouds over the northern portion 
of the Low Countries, and for nigh three hundred years 
had almost totally withered the Faith planted by St. Willi- 
brord. Though dwarfed almost to extinction, the plant, 
nevertheless, had kept its life sap at the roots and under 
the gradually growing light of freedom had revived and 
again spread its branches in every direction. What no 
political prophet had ever dared to commit himself to, 
what the boldest romance-had never ventured to suggest ; 
what is without parallel in any other country similarly 
conditioned, actually did come to pass in Holland: Rome 
and Geneva met on the ground of common Christianity ; 
Catholic and Calvinist grasped hands in the cause of 
Christian education. To the late Dr. Schaepman, Cath- 


The Ligue patriotique des Frangaises, that exercises | 








olic priest, and to Dr. Kuyper, Calvinist minister, belongs 
the singular credit of having first effected an alliance that 
within the last twenty-five years has operated most bene- 
ficially to the public maintenance of Christian principles 
in general and the vigorous growth of Catholicism in 
particular. Cardinal Van Rossum was born in the city 
of Zwvolle sixty-four years ago. In early youth he joined 
the Dutch Redemptorist Fathers, among whom in latér 
life he successively occupied many positions of eminence 
and trust. Immediately prior to his elevation to the Car- 
dinalate he was one of the Consultors of the Holy Office 
in Rome, where by his distinguished talents and extraor- 
dinary capacity for work he soon attracted attention 
and subsequently gained high favor with the present 
Pope. On November 30, 1911, he was created Cardinal 
of the Holy Roman Church under the title of San 
Cesario, thus being, after the late Cardinal Deschamps 
of Mechlin, the second member of the Redemptorist 
Congregation to be admitted into the Apostolic College. 
Shortly after his elevation Cardinal Van Rossum had 
new and distinguished honors conferred upon him as the 
personal representative of His Holiness Pope Pius X at 
the International Eucharistic Congress in Vienna. As 
Papal Legate his mission proved eminently successful, 
and those present at that memorable gathering will not 
soon forget the unbounded enthusiasm which the Car- 
dinal’s opening address stirred up among the tens of 
thousands gathered in the vast rotunda. 

His Eminence’s recent visit to Holland was his first 
since he was invested with the Cardinalitial purple. He 
entered the country on July 4 at Zevenaar, on the 
Holland-Prussian frontier, and, as became his exalted 
rank as a Prince of Holy Church, he was received in 
state. He was welcomed by the Catholic Mayor of the 
town, who was attended by a number of civil and eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, the latter including a representative 
of the Archbishop of Utrecht and the Provincial of the 
Dutch Redemptorist Fathers. From there on his journey 
was one continual ovation. Wherever the Cardinal’s 
train stopped the red, white and blue of Holland was 
seen unfurled to the breeze, with the national colors in 
decorative groupings in evidence all around. At Utrecht 
His Eminence interrupted his journey for several hours 
to pay an official visit to Mgr. Van de Wetering, Arch- 
bishop of that ancient See. At Amsterdam, the main ob- 
jective point, the Cardinal was received with an elaborate 
ceremonial. The principal waiting-room in the Grand 
Central Railroad depot, carpeted and festooned for the 
occasion, had been turned into a huge parlor and recep- 
tion room. Here Mgr. Callier, Bishop of Haarlem, and 
Mgr. Meenivissen, former Bishop of Curacao, Dutch 
West Indies, surrounded by a number of distinguished 
clergy and laity, including the Catholic members of the 
City Council, awaited His Eminence and thence escorted 
him in autos to the church of the Redemptorist Fathers, 
one of the most notable in modern Amsterdam. Large 
crowds filled the streets and gave the Cardinal a rousing 
and hearty reception. The edifice was electrically illumi- 
nated throughout, the main altar and that of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help being bathed in a flood of light. The 
canonical ritual prescribed for the reception of a Cardinal 
was carried out in every detail and at its conclusion His 
Eminence imparted his solemn blessing to the vast as- 
semblage. 

The Cardinal’s sojourn in Holland was marked by a 
succession of public receptions and by visits to Catholic 
hospitals, orphanages and other notable institutions. 
Foremost among these was the official visit to the Bishop 
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of Haarlem, the gala reception in Amsterdam by the rep- 
resentatives of the Catholic Volksbond, Catholic Labor 
and Trades Unions and kindred societies, the visit to the 
Theological College at Warmond, where the united stu- 
dent corps of the diocese, together with the professional 
staffs to the number of upwards of three hundred, were 
formally presented to His Eminence. In his 
farious addresses the Cardinal everywhere embodied the 
Holy Father's affectionate message to the Catholics of 
Holland, who in recent years among all other nationalities 
had distinguished themselves by their devotedness to the 


multi-; 





Chair of Peter, by their steady efforts in behalf of Chris- | 


tian education,, and their exemplary sacrifices in the cause 
of the Foreign Missions. 

Conspicuous among the public honors paid the Cardinal 
was the high favor shown His Eminence by Her Majesty 
Queen Wilhelmina. 
royal Villa Het Loo, the Queen journeyed to her resi- 


dential city for the purpose of receiving His Eminence | 
Every formula of court etiquette | 


in private audience. 
was minutely observed to accentuate the import of the 
Cardinal’s visit. Royal equipages attended by outriders 
were dispatched to the Papal Nunciature at The Hague, 
and in the company of His Excellency Mgr. Tacci, the 


propagation of the Faith among pagan nations. These 
missionaries have opened a new chapter by their heroic 
work recently begun among the Tingians on the Island 
of Luzon in the Philippines. The following account is 
taken from the Manila Times of June 27: 

“Voluntarily giving up the comforts of home and civil- 
ization, ten German priests of the Order of the Holy 
Name have taken up their home in the mountains of 
what was formerly Abra province, and wil! devote the 
remainder of their lives to the spiritual and medical care 
of the tribes of wild Tingians, which inhabit that district. 
Having taken the vows of poverty and celibacy, these 
self-sacrificing men live in the meanest of nipa huts, and 


| eat nothing but the cheapest of food, similar to that eaten 


Though staying at the time at her | 


{ 


Nuncio, conveyed the Cardinal to the palace, where the | 


Grand Master of the Royal Household presented him to 
the Queen and to Prince Henry, the Royal Consort. Her 
Majesty received and entertained the Cardinal in her most 
gracious manner, and at the close of the audience, which 
was quite protracted, conferred on him the Grand Cross 


by the people among whom they work. 

“News of the work done by these priests was brought 
to Manila recently by Captain Carl L. Stone, Philippine 
Scouts, whose company has recently returned after sev- 
eral months service in that district, on rinderpest quar- 
antine duty. Captain Stone has spent his entire service 
of fifteen years in the Philippines on the Island of Luzon, 
and is an authority on conditions in this island. A state- 
ment of his observations among the Tingians is therefore 
certain to be both correct and interesting. 

“Living on the roof of the Philippines, as the high 
plateau is called which the Tingians inhabit, they are a 
hardy race—necessarily so, owing to the hardships they 
experience in obtaining a livelihood. Absolutely neg- 





| lected by the Spaniards, and to a great extent by Ameri- 


of the Order of the Lion of Holland. A very enthusiastic | 


and cordial reception was likewise given His Eminence 
by the Catholics of Rotterdam, while his visit to Zwvolle, 
his native city, gave him the opportunity of a quiet and 
intimate intercourse with the members of his family. 
After leaving Holland proper he was in turn the guest 
of the Bishops of ’sHertsgenbosch, North Brabant, and 
of Maastricht, Limburg; whereupon on August 12 he 
departed for Liége, Belgium, on his return journey to 
the Eternal City. 


Omme rarum carum. It is not surprising, therefore, if 


Catholic Holland did herself honor in welcoming and en- | 


tertaining a Prince of Holy Church, not only a native of 
her soil, but the first Dutch Cardinal after a lapse of foun 
hundred years and the only one in all her history so far 
who after his elevation returned for the time being 
to his native land. 


country, and very likely caused some heart-burnings 
among a certain clique of professional anté-clericals or 
Petrophobes, but on the part of the general public, when- 
ever His Eminence went abroad, in city or country, he 


was shown everywhere all the deference due to his ex- | 


y ipi f th yards | : 
alted rank and,was the recipient of that courtesy toward | treacherous Abra river, made famous by the adven- 


visitors and strangers for which the Dutch people in gen- 
eral are noted. i. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
Heroic Work in the Philippines 


The missionaries of the Society of the Divine Word, 
founded in 1875, have. established a glorious record for 
work accomplished in China, West Africa, the Argentine 
Republic, New Guinea and Brazil. No mission seems 
too difficult for the intrepid members of this new Con- 
gregation. Their chief house is at Steyl, Holland, where 
students and priests of the Society are prepared for the 


Coming soon after the late elections, 
his visit aroused considerable anti-Papal feeling in the | 


| tioned in the same province. 


can administration, the bishop of the order to which these 
German -priests belong decided to ask for volunteers to 
live and work amongst them. In addition to the ten 
priests, one of whom is a physician, six Sisters of Charity, 


| also Germans, came out, and have now established in- 


dustrial schools for the children of the Tingians. 

“Hospitable, but fearless, Captain Stone states that 
these people possess many excellent traits, and under 
proper guidance will develop into excellent citizens. Ab- 
solutely no difficulty was experienced by the Scouts in 
enforcing the quarantine regulations. In fact, every 
aSsistance was given Captain Stone by the headmen and 
their followers. 

“The priests do not live in a community, but are scat- 


| tered over the province, one or two at a barrio. Ten more 


are expected to arrive within six months, who will be sta- 
These men are making no 
effort to obtain converts, being of the opinion that at 
least fifteen years will elapse before they are ready for 
that. Therefore, back in the mountain fastnesses, the 
self-sacrificing fathers are teaching the wild men by ex- 
ample only, and aiding them with simple medicines, 

The only entrance to the plateau occupied by the 
Tingian tribe is a trail which follows the swift and 


turous trip down it to the sea by Lieutenant Gilmore, of 


| the Navy, and his seven fellow prisoners, after their 
| rescue from the insurgents by Colonel Hare and a detach- 


ment of the 33d Volunteer Infantry. 

“Very little rice is raised by the Tingians, their prin- 
cipal foods being corn, camotes, venison and fish from 
the rivers and streams. The ponies of Abra are cele- 
brated throughout the entire archipelago for their size 
and hardiness. While the districts occupied by the other 
wild tribes of northern Luzon have been improved with 
horse trails and other means of communication, little 
attention has been paid to the Tingian country, in spite 
of the number of persons in that tribe and their helpful- 
ness to Americans.” 
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Catholic Federation 


may your union rise like an impregnable wall against | 
| novelty, unless indeed for those of our separated 
_ brethren who have forgotten American principles. Some 


the enemies of God.” The Milwaukee convention is the 
latest evidence that American Catholics have responded 
to the calls of Leo and the similar appeals of the reigning 


Pontiff, and have formed a strong bulwark not only | 


against irreligion and impiety, but also against all the 
forces that menace the security of our civic institutions 
and the welfare and permanence of the Commonwealth. 
We invite our readers, when perusing the resolutions 
which we print on another page, of the Federated Cath- 
olic Societies of America at Milwaukee, to consider 
whether, if the convention had only in view the interests 


of the nation, the maintenance and healthy development 
of its social and civic standards, and the conservation of | 


its national liberties, they could have consulted better or 
more wisely for the national well-being. We ask them 
also to study Archbishop Ireland’s magnificent address, 
which we reproduce in the current issue of the Catholic 
Mind, and to determine whether this splendid résumé of 
the work and purposes of Catholic Federation is not a 
clearer and truer exposition of the spirit and intent of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States, as applied to the conditions of our 
day, than has been given to the public by American 
jurists or statesmen. 

The explanation of both is obvious. The spirit and 
substance of resolutions and address are not peculiar to 
the year 1913, nor to the United States of America. They 
are the outcome of the Catholic prin¢iples and practices 
of all ages and the logical expression of the views and 
feelings of the Church which God has made the cus- 
todian and exponent of the Ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount, as of all His teachings and man- 
dates to men. They are not foreign, unless indeed the 
Decalogue is foreign because it was promulgated by a 











Hebrew on Sinai, or the natura! law that God has printed 
on all hearts is foreign, because it was first implanted in 


| Eden. The Laws of the Catholic Church are foreign in 


no land because they were made and given by the Author 
and Ruler of all peoples, and the Vicar of Christ, 
wherever he resides, can never be a foreign potentate, 
precisely because he is the Vicar of Christ, the Saviour 
and Elder Brother of humanity. The Church and its 
Head are confined to no time or place or people, because 
the truths committed to them are universal and eternal. 
A church which is merely national, for that reason alone 
is false. It is a contradiction. It runs geographical lines 
around the truths of God, limits the infinite and localizes 
the universal. 

But if the activities of the Church to-day were to be 
characterized by a national name it could well be called 
American. Here the Church is free to express herself 
as she thinks and feels, and disclose herself as she is. 
The spirit of our laws and institutions are in harmony 
with hers, and is directly traceable to her activities since 
the days of Constantine in promoting and establishing 


“Unite for the common good,” said Leo XIII, “and | true liberty. Hence, the declarations and resolves of the 


American Catholic laity at Milwaukee had nothing of 


of these are busy with wild and subversive schemes, 
which have not yet become dangerous because they are 
repudiated by American sense; but a larger number are 
unconsciously paving the way for their acceptance. They 
are excluding from the schools the religious principles 
which alone can guard our institutions and avert the 
socialistic and anarchistic designs which threaten to sub- 
vert them, but towards which, by godless and lawless 
education, they are unwittingly “driving America with 
the flood tide of Niagara.” 

The Catholic Federation, in supporting and extending 


| the scope of our Catholic schools and laboring to have 


their principle recognized and accepted by the State, is 
doing a work as patriotic as it is religious. The Catholic 
School is the dam which holds back the destructive 
Niagara that springs from the poisonous fountain of 
godless eduéation. Socialism, communism, anarchism 
and all other constitutional and religious heresies will 
make little headway if our youth are trained in sound 
and Christian principles. This is the primary end for 
which Catholics should work as organizations and as 
individuals, and in showing them the way the Federation 
has done and is doing invaluable service to the Church 
and the nation. 


At Last Some Protests 


So marked has been the attitude of apathy and indif- 
ference that representative American papers have been 
assuming toward the disgusting “sexology literature” 
with which nearly all the cheap magazines are reeking 
nowadays, that it is refreshing to see the New York 
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Sun and Times denouncing the evil in strong terms. 
Quotations from these journals’ recent editorials on the 
subject will be found’on another page. With the Sun’s 
opinion, however, that the Postmaster-General’s “ser- 
vices are not needed for the suppression of these ‘im- 
proving’ obscenities,’ we do not agree. Though there is 
danger, of course, that the exclusion of a magazine from 
the mails only makes a certain class of readers all the 
more eager to secure the banned periodical, nevertheless 
the losses and inconveniences such an interdiction in- 
volves, would doubtless force every editor to exercise a 
stricter supervision over what is published in his maga- 
zine. But the best way of putting an end to the scourge, 
as we have time and again advised, is for decent people 
to refrain from buying and reading such periodicals. 
Great, indeed, would be the gain to the community at 
large; if public-spirited citizens, as the Sun suggests, 
should “lug before the courts” these “venders of im- 
purity.” Americans, however, are slow to take such 
drastic measures as that. “An ounce of civet, good 
apothecary to sweeten my imagination,” was the request 
even of a mad king. When our reading public comes 
to its senses, as it seems indeed to be doing, will there 


’ 











be a stern demand that the periodicals displayed on news- | 
stands shall cease to consist chiefly of what can only | 


poison the minds. and defile the hearts of the young 
Let us hope so. 


Indecent Pictures 


In a recent issue of AMERICA we called attention to the | 


courageous and successful action of the St. Louis branch 
“of the Federation of Catholic Societies against indecent 
dances. Now the newspapers of that city are giving 
space to another activity of the Federation which promises 
no less beneficial results. “Systematically,” says one 
paper, “the Federated Catholic Societies, comprising sev- 


enty organizations in St. Louis, which recently caused the | 


management of Forest Park Highlands to put the ban on 
the Tango, the Bunny Hug and the Turkey Trot, is point- 
ing out objectionable art in the saloons to the Excise 
Commissioner, and as systematically the Excise Com- 
missioner is sending attachés of his office to the saloons, 
to request that the pictures be removed.” 

It requires some degree of moral courage to begin a 
crusade against the vile pictures too often flaunted in 
public places. Yet once the move is made, sound public 
opinion must support the protest. What is needed 
always is some strongly organized body which has the 
courage to lead the attack. 

The papers further inform us that these objectionable 
pictures had been once before removed by order of a 
former Excise Commissioner—a Catholic—but that they 
promptly reappeared when he went out of office, and have 
been on exhibition ever since. 

To repress such evils one protest or the act of one 
official is not sufficient. Everlasting vigilance is required. 





? | 





Hence the need of systematic and persistent action, which 
shall cover and control the various danger-spots in our 
great cities. Concerted vigilance, concerted protest, con- 
certed perseverance in our efforts for the reform of 
morals—these things alone will bring us a lasting measure 
of success. 
yo a 
Film Halls and Children’s Minds " 
Speaking of the dissipating effect that cheap period- 
icals and moving pictures have on the minds of school 
boys, the Rev. Dr. A. E. Hillard, Highmaster of St. 
Paul’s, London, is reported to have expressed himself 
as follows: 

“One of the greatest enemies to the schoolmaster’s 
effort to train boys intellectually and to prevent their 
getting ‘sloppy’ was the cheap magazine. There was 
a greater enemy in the field to-day, and that was the 
cinematograph. It was true that that, like the maga- 
zine, could be to a certain extent captured for the 
purposes of education, but it had not yet been cap- 
tured. It was cheap; it was not nasty—otherwise 
parents would keep their boys away from it; but the 
excitement to the eye which it supplied, without the 
slightest intellectual stimulus, made it a deleterious 
substitute for more healthy occupation. In fact, it 
was an intellectual and physical drug administered 
to boys, often in an unhealthy atmosphere. He 
could only hope that the parents of London boys 
agreed with him and would keep the thing within 
bounds so far as their boys were concerned.” 


Here in America it is not the effect of the “popular” 
magazine and the ubiquitous film-hall merely on the 
minds of children that is causing deep concern to thought- 
ful people, but the effect on boys’ and girls’ morals. The 
greater peril has made us lose sight of the lesser. How- 
ever, as an additional reason for supervising the amuse- 
ments and reading of their children, Catholic parents 
should remember that good work at school is not to be 
expected from boys and girls: who haunt the moving 
picture shows and devour cheap magazines. 


Tit for Tat 


Was it not in Newark that the Presbyterians were 
guilty of trying to capture some poor Ruthenian Cath- 
olics some time ago by simulating the Mass and _ per- 
forming other “idolatrous” acts of worship? The in- 
nocent victims never suspected the fraud, and for a time 
were caught in the trap. They said their prayers in the 
Protestant conventicle as piously as they used to do in 
their little churches in their far-away homes, and no 
doubt were very grateful to the kind Americans who were 
so solicitous about the spiritual welfare of unfortunate 
immigrants in a strange land. Fortunately the trick was 
exposed by a watchful layman, and the dishonorable de- 
vice to increase Presbyterian church-membership was 
unmasked and abandoned. 

Now it happens in the very same State that these 
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guileless Ruthenians, quite unconsciously, however, came 
very near converting by legislative enactment, not only 
the Presbyterians, but all other Protestants of New 
Jersey into stanch Catholics and Papists. A bill was 


| 


presented in the Lower House at Trenton to enable the | 
Ruthenians to take out papers of incorporation for the | 


holding of church properties. It provided for the ap- 
pointment of laymen, along with other trustees, who 
were to be chosen by the bishop of the diocese, the said 
bishop being in communion with the Holy See, etc. 

So far there was no difficulty, but to make the provi- 
sions of the measure general, the lawyer or legislator who 
drafted the bill added the following clause: “Any relt- 
gious organization incorporated under and by virtue of 
any law of the State shall organize under the provisions 


on board the most he is allowed is to hold service in the 
steerage, or, perhaps in the second saloon. This is the 
settled policy. Other companies are more reasonable. 
One can like the Cunard for so many things that we 
should be glad to see it change this policy, but we hardly 
expect to do so. 
But there is an ultra-ultra-conservatism of whigh even 
the ultra-conservative Cunard will not approve. The 
Carpathia arrived from Mediterranean a few days ago, 
and the passengers report that a Catholic child dying on 
the voyage, the captain refused the mother’s request to 


allow a Catholic priest—there were three on the ship— * 


' to perform the burial service, on the ground that accord- 


relating to the incorporation of Ruthenian Greek Cath- 


olic churches.” 

The bill went through with a rush. 
minutes to get it to a final reading; and was about to be 
sent to the Senate when, fortunately or unfortunately, 
some one discovered that if it passed that body and was 
signed by the Governor, every religious organization, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, would have to acknowledge 
the Pope of Rome before being able to hold property. 
ft was a very humorous situation. The clause was 
amended, of course, but it was too late. The Senate 
was about to adjourn, so the Ruthenians will have to 
wait for their papers of incorporation till the next session 
of the legislature. 


It took only five 


ing to regulations it was his duty to do so in the absence 
of a Church of England clergyman. This was a grave 
injustice. When the captain reads prayers in the cabin 
no one is obliged to attend. The ignoring of our reli- 
gion is unpleasant, but it does not come home to’ the in- 
dividual as a personal injury. But one cannot commit his 
dead to the deep without religious rites. To forbid one 
in that sad moment the use of his own religion and to 
impose on him that of another and an alien religion—the 
people in question were Hungarians apparently—is a 
piece of wanton cruelty, as we are sure the Cunard Com- 
pany will recognize. Had the child been an Indian 
Moslem, we are sure the captain would have acted 


|. differently. 


But, meantime, when they come to | 


realize how they had very nearly converted by force their 


quondam friends they cannot but fail to be very merry 
over the whole affair. I 


Catholics and ‘‘The Cunard’’ 


There are some British institutions of which the English- 
man has a right to be proud. Among them is the Cunard 


Company, for the “old Cunard” has become an institu- | 


tion. The Cunard is conservative; but there is an ultra- 
conservatism unworthy of praise, of which the Cunard 
gives sometimes an example. When first its flag ap- 
peared the Royal Navy had but one official religion, that 
of the Established Church. The Cunard Company took 
up the same position. Then the chaplains in Her 
Majesty’s ships were clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land exclusively. In ships that carried no chaplain the 
captain read the Church of England service on Sunday. So 
in the Cunard. 
lished Church on board he might read the Sunday ser- 
vice: otherwise the captain or the purser did so. 


If there was a clergyman of the Estab- | 


Things | 


have changed in the Royal Navy. It recognizes officially | 


the religion of its Catholic seamen, carries Catholic chap- 
lains, at least in the fleets and the larger squadrons, and 
admits and pays for, in other cases, the services of local 
Catholic priests. 
first saloon is closed to Catholics, no matter how many 


But the Cunard is unchanged. The | 


there may be among its passengers. Should a priest be | been spared all this fruitless speculation. The reason 


The ‘‘Deacon’s Daughters’’ 


In an article in the current Outlook, entitled “Deacon's 
Daughters,” the writer, William E. Barton, has doubtless 
meant to “modernize” and “vizualize” the Scriptures and 
tradition. The result of his efforts is rather pitiful. He 
endeavors to fit out the Primitive Church with an array 
of modern Protestant customs which sit most awkwardly. 
The ‘Deacon’ is—save the mark !—the Deacon Philip of 
the Acts of the Apostles, who is dubbed “Mr. Philip.” 
His four daughters, holy virgins of the early Church, are 
the “Philip girls’—and “People used to wonder why 
none of the Philip girls ever married.” We dislike to 
quote overmuch from this sorry performance, which, to 
a Catholic’s eyes, verges on the blasphemous. But 
dreadful as the ignorance here displayed of Christian 
Tradition, worse things are to follow. “Dr. Luke” came 
as a “steady boarder for two years” at the house of 
Philip, ““and why,” the ingenious author declares, “during 
all that time he did not marry one of the Philip girls has 
never yet been discovered.” But what has been dis- 
covered, in the estimate of Mr. Barton, is that all the 
sweet and intimate details of the infancy of Christ which 
Dr. Luke relates were learned by him from the daughters 
of Philip, during these two years of sojourn at Czsarea! 

If the writer of this unfortunate bit of conjecture had 
been more familiar with the history of the Primitive 
Church and with the sayings of the Elders, he would have 
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why the four holy daughters of Philip, like St. Luke, and 
all the immediate followers of Christ chose a life of pious 
celibacy is none other than that which moves the great 
body of Catholic priests and religious to choose the same 
life to-day, motives explained by his great master St. 
Paul in I Cor. c. vti. Whence St. Luke received his touch- 
ing intimacy with the early life of Christ is as easily 
answered. It was from the Virgin Mother, who, as he 
himsélf declares to us in his Gospel, at c. ii, v. 19, “kept 
all these words, pondering them in her heart.” She was 
the fountain undefiled and pure of the very first Christian 
traditions. Is it likely that St. Luke would take from any 
other lips what he could hear from so surpassing an au- 
thority? 

As for the array of “revivals” and “official delegates” 
and “Missionary Societies” which the writer’s queer im- 
agination strives to weave into the ancient story of St. 





Luke’s wanderings, he contrives thereby to be less amus- | 
ing than absurd. Even to the Protestant there should be | 
something sordid and unworthy in this clap-trap style of | 


“realism.” (Can he not see how ill these cheap details befit 
the chaste reserve and holy dignity of those Apostolic 
times? 


THEN AND NOW 


In the summer of 1613 the famous English freebooter 
Samuel Argall who had received many black blots on his 
reputation in the course of his villainous career, was cruising 
around the coast of Maine whither he had come from Vir- 
ginia, ostensibly in quest of fish. But as his ship was 
garnished with fourteen cannon and manned by sixty 
musketeers besides the sailors, it was evident that the fisher- 
man’s gentle craft was not his sole occupation. A guileless 


red man who was afterwards killed by his tribe for his lack | 


of prudence told the terrible Samuel that a colony of white 
men had established themselves on Mt. Desert Island and 
that he would doubtless be glad to see them. He was, indeed, 
for the white men were French and would probably offer 
him plentiful booty to bring back to Virginia, besides satis- 
fying his ragged and ravenous crew. He set sail for the 
place, and says the old Jesuit Relation “came like an arrow 
into the harbor.” The wind was aft, the blood red banner 
of England floated at the peak, while three trumpeters and 
two drummers kept up a tremendous noise. The French were 
completely taken by surprise. 
most of the sailors were on shore. The oncoming vessel was 
hailed in the usual fashion, but answered rudely with a discharge 
of cannon. A Jesuit brother was on the deck of the French 
craft; he seized the match, for there was no one else to fire, 
and a single shot answered the Englishmen’s cannonade. But 
another volley from the enemy stretched out the unwise brother 
in his gore. He was buried somewhere on the beach, the colony 
was looted, some of the colonists were set adrift in an open boat, 
and the rest were carried down to Virginia to be hanged. So 
ended the short life of the first Catholic colony on Mt. Desert. 
It was called St. Sauveur and was situated in what is now 
known as Seal Harbor. 

Quite another spectacle presented itself in the same harbor in 
the summer of 1913, three hundred years afterwards. 

A splendid church under the title of St. Sauveur or Holy 
Redeemer has been dedicated at Bar Harbor which is on the 
eastern side of the Island; the hierarchy*of New England 
had taken part in the ceremonies and the Apostolic Delegate, 


Archbishop Bonzano had given the occasion additional splendor, 
and significance. The village had never seen such an ecclesiasti- 
cal pageant. To recall the memories of the past, the clergy and 
a great number of. people were conveyed by steamer to the scene 
of the early settlement. They landed first, however, at the opening 
of the harbor to offer their prayers and thanksgivings in an 
exquisitely beautiful chapel which the rich people of the Island 
had been largely instrumental in building, out of respect for the 
piety of their Catholic servants. It is a monument to the faith 
of those who asked for it and to the gracious kindness of those 
who built it. Tears were in the eyes and gratitude in the hearts 
of those who had the privilege of kneeling for a brief space 
before the altar of that little shrine of the Holy Family. It was 
only for a moment and was merely incidental to the greater 
purpose of the journey. Soon the steamer was again ploughing 
through the waters and as it passed the site of the old settle- 
ment of St. Sauveur, the united voices of those on board sang 
with enthusiasm the Ave Maris Stella and the Magnificat, con- 
cluding with the Oremus pro Pontifice Nostro Pio, which the 
Apostolic Delegate listened to with bowed and uncovered head. 
The peaceful and pious pilgrimage of 1913 was in vivid con- 
trast with the fiery raid of Argal in the same place, three cen- 
turies before. It was a long while ta wait for the triumphant 
return of the faith to the place where Christianity had first come 
to Maine and from which it had been so rudely thrust; but three 
hundred years is a trifle in the life of the Church. Yet even if 
so long delayed, there can be no doubt that the ceremonies at Bar 
and Seal Harbor in 1913, which began on the feast of the Trans- 
figuration, may operate strongly for many a spiritual transfigura- 
tion in a section of the country where the faith is comparatively 
unknown, X. 


LITERATURE 


The Real Democracy. First Essays of the Rota Club. By 
J. E. F. Mann, N. J. Sievers and R. W. T. Cox. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

This book is written by three members of the Rota Club 
and dedicated to Hilaire Belloc, who evidently is the master 
referred to “from whom the club derived its own first im- 
pulse, and also the main character of this creed that it holds.” 
Destructively the school is prepared to go the full length of 
Socialism in its economic program. It will stop at absolutely 
nothing short of the total abolition of the present wage sys- 
tem. It apparently likewise accepts the theory, with which 


| Socialists agree, that no matter how well paid and cared for a 


There was a ship at anchor but | 








laborer may be, he is justified in declaring a strike for no 
other purpose than for the destruction of the present eco- 
nomic system of wages. “The wage system stands for a 
spiritual capitulation. Those who do not revolt against it are 
confessedly spiritless, tame men, who will take any insult 
lying down.” 

The reason given is that the existing system is said to be 
based upon an essential injustice. The laborer, the authors 
argue, ‘has a right not only to his wages, but likewise to the 
“surrender value” of his rights of control and property. 
“Such rights are ignored, they are not represented by the 
wages paid, and it is therefore immaterial whether the wages 
are high or low.” Like the Socialists, the members of the 
Rota Club see in the laborer nothing but a slave, who not 
only has no right to say how and under what conditions he 
will work, but over whom a jealous discipline is being exer- 
cised, which is meant gradually even “to cover his activities 
when not working, lest he shall use them to the detriment of 
his master’s (or owner’s) business.” 

The position of the laborer as a citizen is furthermore to 
be revolutionized, the present plutocracy is to be abolished 
and a new State formed in which each man is an owner of 
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industry, but of the entire State. The laborer is no longer to 
content himself with merely acting through representatives 
as at the present day. 

If the system here described has accepted many of the 
postulates of Socialism, it differs from Marxian economics in 
as far as it seeks to vest productive property not in the State, 
but in trade unions or guilds. The corporative guilds and 


property and each is in partial control not only of his own | 


their individual members are to hold the shares of every in- | 
dustrial enterprise, so that each worker will have partial con- | 


trol and ownership of his own industry. The main difference 
between this theory and Syndicalism is that the latter does 
not acknowledge a governing State, whereas the “Real 
Democracy” is to consist of societies of producers under 
State authority. This industrial democracy is to be known 
as the Associate State. The fact that individuals as well as 
their guilds are to hold shares in the guild factories would 
likewise probably distinguish it from syndicalistic concep- 
tions. The authors, however, do not profess to prescribe all 
the details of the new commonwealth. 

The property, which at present is in the hands of a few, is 
to pass into the possession of the many, not by confiscation, 
but by changes in the conditions and customs which to-day 
govern the creation of new business, so that the advantages 
will all be on the side of the small stockholder. By this and 
similar methods the holders of large shares are to be elimi- 
nated. 

While the entire system is to be one of cooperative produc- 
tion, and the writers candidly admit that such schemes have 
hitherto universally met with failure, they nevertheless are 
sanguine enough to believe, as all others did before them, 
that their own system will be the one glorious exception to 
the rule. It is not improbable, however, that cooperation will 
to an ever increasing extent be the law of the future. But it 
is a far cry from individual cooperative enterprises to a purely 
cooperative industrial State. 

It is eminently true that property should be more equitably 
divided than it is to-day. It is likewise certain that as many 
as possible should be made property owners in the interests 
of peace and order as well as of charity and justice. The ex- 
isting strained conditions can not endure. The fact that con- 
tributions like the present are made to social literature by 
men who consider themselves to be conservative rather than 
radical, shows the ferment that is everywhere at work. 


The authors are undoubtedly most sincere and well mean- 
ing; but the book is youthful in many ways. The most ques- 
tionable statements are advanced with the utmost assurance. 
Sound social work is discredited in a high-handed way, and 
the methods and manners of Socialistic writers are at times 
unconsciously copied. A discussion of its principles would 
lead us far afield. It is one thing tentatively to advance a 
theory, basing it upon incontrovertible principles, and quite 
another to proclaim from the housetops a personal creed as 
the only solution of the social problem. Since the whole 
question is based upon “the surrender value” of the rights of 
control and property, which must first be actualized before 
they can be advanced in a concrete state, it could easily be 
shown that we are dealing here with a baseless fabric. The 
fundamental argument, at least, is not substantial. 

Important changes may be called for in the wage system 
of to-day; but it is a mistake to think, as the authors appar- 
ently do, that economic conditions are the root of the evil. 
With the present spirit of irreligion and unaccountability in 
the world of capital and labor, it matters little what system 
is introduced, the old evils will constantly reappear under 
other forms. It is the spirit that must be changed. In the 
meantime, however, all true work of reform is to be welcomed 
and advanced to the best of our power. Economics and 


religion must work hand in hand. In no other way can a 
solution be found. J. H. 





Sister Mary of St. Francis, S.N.D., Hon. Laura Petre 
(Stafford-Jerningham). Edited by Dom Bepe Camm, O.S.B. 
London: R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd. ; 

Though the late Miss A. M. Clarke wrote a life of Mrs. Petre, 
the present biography, prepared by a Sister of Notre Dame, 
naturally gives fuller details of its subject’s religious life, 
spiritual development and zeal for Catholic education than does 
the earlier volume. Sister Mary of St. Francis belonged to a 
family of nobles, confessors and martyrs. Abstulit qui dedit, 
“He who gave has taken away,” was the motto on her mother's 
escutcheon and the words well express Mrs. Petre’s fortunes. 
For God gave her a pleasant home, high connections, loving 
parents, a devoted husband, health, beauty and an ample fortune, 
but all of these gifts He either took away or inspired her to 
renounce, and gave her instead the hundred-fold of a religious 
vocation. She was for entering Les Filles de Marie at first, but, 
her interest in the London poor made her acquainted with the 
Sisters of Notre Dame and she was strongly attracted by that 
Congregation. When her director, Father L. de Buggenoms, 
C. SS. R., showed Mrs. Petre that the service of the poor was, 
after the nuns’ own sanctification, the principal object of that Insti- 
tute and how thoroughly imbued. were the Sisters themselves with 
the spirit of poverty, she decided to be a religious of Notre 
Dame. For she wished to make as perfect a sacrifice of her 
worldly advantages as she could. 

Mére Constantine, the Superior General of the Congregation, 
said one day to the Mistress of Postulants: “Mrs. Petre is com- 
ing here to see if our life will suit her. Answer all her questions, 
and show her everything. But I dare say she will not stay.” 
Stay she did, however, finished the novitiate, took her vows in 
1852, and became successively Mistress of Novices, Superior of 
the Mother House at Namur, and Assistant to the Mother 
General. She did much to advance the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion in England, where, as in this country, the Sisters of Notre 
Dame enjoy a high reputation for efficiency in teaching. Sister 
Mary of St. Francis died at Namur in 1886. This biography, 
owing to its detailed account of her religious life, will doubtless 
be read with great interest by the members and admirers of the 
Congregation to which Mrs. Petre belonged. The volume is 
profusely illustrated, and contains a quantity of valuable infor- 
mation about Notre Dame’s beginnings in the British Isles. 
W. D. 





The Maid of Spinges. A Tale of Napoleon’s Invasion of 


the Tyrol in 1797. By Mrs. Epwarp WayYNE. New York: 


Benziger Bros. 85 cents. 

Travelers who visit the Alpine village of St. Vigil-may see 
in its churchyard a memorial slab bearing an inscription 
which, translated, runs as follows: 

“The maiden Katherine Lang, known as the ‘Maid of 


| Spinges,’ was born at St. Vigil, on the 21st of September, 


1771, fought heroically at the battle of Spinges, on the 2nd of 
April, 1797, and died at Andraz on the 8th of July, 1854. Of a 


| joyous, pious and peaceable disposition, she was a lioness in 


fighting for holy things.” 

With this Tyrolean Joan of Arc as the central figure, Mrs. 
Wayne has constructed for young Catholic readers an in- 
teresting little romance. The climax of the story is reached 
when Katherine, rifle in hand, urges her countrymen to with- 
stand the attack of the French invaders and to protect the 
village church from sacrilege. In the heat of the engagement 
she brings down with a well-aimed shot a soldier who has 
just got possession of her country’s banner, then seizing the 
flag herself and shouting, “For God, our Emperor, and our 
Fatherland!” she leads the resistance till the enemy gives 
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way. Hans Lardscheider, a brave boy of sixteen, also has 
numerous adventures, and there is much in the book about the 
customs of the pious Tyrofeans. 





Summula Theologiz Pastoralis. 
ac Scholis Accommodata. Pr. A. M. MicueEtett1, Auctore. 
Herder et F. Pustet. $2.25. 

The number of manuals of Pastoral Theology which have 
been issued of late years points to the growing interest in 
this very vital and timely branch of pastoral training. The 
volume before us divides its subject into the administration 
of the parish in general, its care on the spiritual side, and its 
temporal administration. The first part embraces instructions 
on the canonical erection, division and union of parishes. It 
then proceeds to deal at some length with the qualities requi- 
site in a good pastor and with his relations with his equals, 
superiors and inferiors. In the second part the spiritual cure 
of the parish is dealt with under the heads of the pastor’s 
zeal, his use of material helps to devotion, the Divine Wor- 
ship, and the administration of the Sacraments. 


Hodiernis NeceSsitatibus 
B. 





Here, of | 


course, the Sacraments of Penance, the Eucharist and Matri- | 


There are some practical 
g. 


mony claim a fuller treatment. 
directions and suggestions concerning special points, v. 
preaching, catechizing, sodalities, and the care of youth. 


Very timely themes are those of the chapters on the inter- | 


course of the pastor with his flock, his dispensing of charity, 
and his activities in social works. Such matters as the care 
of young girls who are traveling without escort and the true 


character of the movement of “Catholic Feminism” are dealt 


with. The psychological and physiological details, frequent 
in some manuals upon Pastoral theology, are mentioned only 
incidentally and in passing. 

The third section treats of the care and use of the temporal 
possessions and revenues of the parish. Divers formule and 
forms for documents are inserted, e.g., for the oath against 
Modernism as enjoyed in the Motu Proprio Sacrorum An- 


tistitum, the record of Baptisms, Confirmations and Marriages, | 


and similar useful formulas. An appendix furnishes a list of 
questions for the use of students. 
description holds points of fresh suggestiveness for the cleri- 
cal reader. 
of this volume will doubtless prove enlightening for the laity 


upon the question “What is Pastoral Theology ?” E. F. G. 





Art in Short-Story Narration. A Searching Analysis of the 


Qualifications of Fiction in General and of the Short-Story | 


in Particular, with Copious Examples, making the Work a 
Practical Treatise. By Henry ALBert PHILLIPS. 


The enumeration we have given of the contents | 


Introduction | 


by Rex Beach. Larchmont,.New York: The Stanhope-Dodge | 


Publishing Co. $1.20. 

“The Plot of the Short-Story,” a book by this author which 
we noticed favorably a year ago, must have been an easier 
volume to write than was the present one. 


To compose a | 


thoroughly “practical treatise” on so elusive a theme as the | 


successful story writer’s art is no easy task. However, Mr. 
Phillips succeeds pretty well. In nineteen chapters he dis- 
cusses and analyses the elements and qualities of an interest- 
ing story, and frequently brings out his meaning with the help 
of examples taken from Poe, Hawthorne, Kipling, etc. 

The author well observes that: “Never in history has such 
a mass of reading matter been turned cut by the presses as 
in our present day and generation. Yet it is a matter of re- 
gret fo pause and be forced to confess that never has there 
been less literature since the printing press began to dissem- 
inate it. For the only boast we can substantiate lies in the 
magnitude of our ‘production and consumption.’ All 
the consumer actually demands is literary provender, and 
what he really needs is to have his tastes cultivated. Our 





Every new book of this | 





literary producers have become a host, and are for the most 
part mere dabblers in their espoused calling. They have not 
that devoted consideration and ‘appreciation for literatftre and 
sublime patience in exploitation that are the requisites for 
artistic production.” 

Just because some immoral plays are being “attended by 
throngs” and a certain vile book “outsells the best-sellers,” is 
surely no justification for supplying the public with similar 
wares. Mr. Phillips does not make his position clear on this 
point. The story of his own that the author analyses in the 
last chapter of this volume does not seem to be a wholly 
successful example of the application of his precepts. “The 
Ambitious Guest” or “The Fall of the House of Usher” 
would have been a better choice. Teachers and young writers 
will find much in Mr. Phillips’ little book that will help them, 
though its price is rather high. W. D. 





‘A Little History of the Love of the Holy Eucharist. By 
FrepaA Mary Groves. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00. 

This book isso attractive in appearance and its title is so 
promising that the reviewer was disappointed to find that its 
chapters are filled for the most part with an ill-digested compila- 
tion of readings which the author has made in English Church 
History. Beginning with A. D. 63, and continuing down to the 
sad days oi the sixteenth century when the Holy Eucharist was 
banished from England, Miss Groves goes over much of the 
field Father Bridgett has explored so well, and gathers here and 
there from monastic chronicles and the like, little anecdotes and 
pious practices which show what love and veneration Catholic 
England had for the Blessed Sacrament. The author suggests 
that there be engraved under the new statue of Cardinal Fisher 
that adorns St. John’s Chapel, Oxford, these words of the 
martyr: “He who goes about to take the Holy Sacrifice of 
Mass from the Church plots no less a calamity than if he tried to 
snatch the sun from the universe.” That those lines would be 
appropriate, no one questions, but how can the Oxford authorities 
be made to see it? 





The ringing vindication of Catholic American citizenship made 
by his Grace Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, at the Milwaukee 
Convention of the American Federation of Catholic Societies 
will be published in full in the next issue of The Catholic Mind, 
which is now ready. 





Many of our Catholic contemporaries have been attributing 
to Jeremiah Curtin, a Catholic writer who died recently in 
Brooklyn, the excellent versions we have of Sienkiewicz’s “Quo 
Vadis,” “With Fire and Sword,” “The Deluge,” etc. This is a 
mistake. The Jeremiah Curtin who translated so well the Polish 
novelist’s stories was another person altogether. He died in 1906. 





In the August Month there is a paper by Irene Hernaman on 
“The Catholic Press Abroad,” read at the recent Plymouth 
Congress, which is full of valuable information about the Cath- 
olic papers and reviews of Continental Europe. But the meagre 
paragraph she devotes to the Catholic Press in Canada and 
this country is not “carefully compiled,” for her inaccuracies 
and omissions are numerous. It is sadly true that “the 
Catholic Press in the United States does not receive that 
widespread support which it deserves.” But the statement that 
“three of the largest weeklies—two German, the other English— 
have a combined circulation of 37,650” will hardly pass unchal- 
lenged. Why, the Catholic News of New York, to mention but 
one diocesan paper, has long claimed a circulation of more than 
double that. The writer speaks of the Canadian Messenger’s 
popularity, but says nothing about the American Messenger’s 
210,000 subscribers. A reference to our reviews and magazines 
was hardly called for perhaps, by the scope of the writer’s paper, 
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but American readers of the Month cannot fail to notice that 
Miss Hernaman is quite unfamiliar with conditions that prevail 


over here. , 

In the same number of the magazine is a long delayed letter 
of apology and explanation from Mr. Richard Bagot who as- 
serted in a book called “My Italian Year,” which was published 
in 1911, that twenty children “for the edification of the faithful” 
were deliberately burned to death on the occasion of a Corpus 
Christi procession at Bassano in 1705. Father Thurston asked 
Mr. Bagot twice for a retraction or a proof of the assertion. 
Mr. Bagot has at last written: “It is a great satisfaction to 
me to be able to declare myself to have been completely in error 
in having attributed the tragedy in question to an act of religious 
frenzy, as I attributed it in ‘My Italian Year.’ I think that it 
is proved, beyond any doubt, that the said lamentable occurrence 
was due to accident only, and not in any way to an outburst of 
fanatical superstition; and that the explanation of the affair pub- 
lished in The Month, refuting my account of it, is the true one.” 
Exit therefore the “Bassano holocaust’”—at least for a time. 


A circulation of 160,000 copies per week, has been attained by 
Our Sunday Visitor, a paper issued by the Catholic Publishing 
Company, of Huntington, Indiana. It is not much more than a 
year since Father Noll, of Huntington, conceived the notion of 
bringing out a weekly four-page paper, of general: appeal, to 
counteract the widely-circulated Menace, and other papers of 
that ilk. Father Noll had already been conducting for some time, 
the Catholic Monthly, with special editions for some two hundred 
parishes, and the issue of this Monthly was some sixty thousand 
per month. 

His new venture, which he called Our Sunday lisitor, was 
even more successful. Its frst issues ran up to forty or fifty 
thousand copies, and the number steadily rose, until within one 
year of the paper’s beginning, it reached a hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

Our Sunday Visitor has, of course, especial features which 
help to account for so rapid a rise in circulation. It eschews 
sectional or local news, so as not to interfere with the diocesan 
papers; it prints much apologetic and instructive matter, of a 
sort that the ordinary Catholic wishes and needs to read. : Then 
too, its price, a cent a copy, with reductions for quantities, makes 
it possible for pastors to supply it to their parishioners, and for 
friends to give it to friends. Yet, even when one takes into 
account the special circumstances which have helped Our Sunday 
Visitor to its swift prosperity, its wide circulation is a standing 
proof of the possibilities of Catholic journalism in the United 
States. A circulation of a hundred and fifty thousand copies 
per week, gained within a year from its commencement, by a 
paper which specializes in apologetics and religious instruction 
and explanation—this is an encouraging sign of the times. 


The New York Times Literary Section for August 10 used 
these strong words about the contents of the cheap periodicals 
that are so widely read nowadays: 

“Tf we are not very much mistaken the decent part of this com- 
munity is getting tired of the magazine ‘sociologists’ and uplifters 
who, in’ fiction and essay, treat persistently of sexual relations 
and social vices and crimes, and fill page after page with lurid 
discussions of subjects which of old well-bred people were not 
accustomed to talk about in public. We are confident that this 
kind of prurient stuff is not efficacious in reforming morals at 
all. On the contrary, it has developed a tendency to shockingly 
loose talk in mixed assemblages of persons who read the maga- 
zines. Vices and diseases which used to be left to the considera- 
tion of magistrates, clergymen, physicians, and the police are 
subjects of light conversation. The flood of pseudo-morality 
continues, however, and something should be done to check it; 
to restore normal social conditions. The evils that beset life are 





not to be conquered in this way. The ‘false modesty 
of the early Victorian epoch’ has been condemned too often. 
Decency is still decency. The ideas that are forced on the young 
mind by these books put forward with a pretense of teaching 
true morality are bound to have evil results. We are hoping for 
an unmistakable public protest against every form of indecency 
in literature.” 

The evil is also denounced by the New York Sun and with 
even greaterVigor : : 

“It is right and necessary to say that the persons who have 
complained to the Postmaster-General of the treatment of sexual 
matters in certain magazines and weeklies have attacked a grave 
and disgusting evil of this time. Starting under the specious 
pretext of giving needed instruction to the young, an instruction 
that should not and need not be public, the virtuous exploiters 
of popular credulity and ignorance have come to be poisoners of 
the public imagination, inspires of loathsome ideas 
and images, utters of foulness, degraders and_  de- 
stroyers of innocence. . . . It is the shameful fact that 
some abhorrent article or picture is likely to leap at the eye from 
almost any page of certain periodicals. In the name, usually, 
of virtue and progress the young are being dishonored; girls and 
women ought to be safe, and are not, from this contamination. 
It looks at them from every news-stand. The civilization of 
Pompeii ought not to be, yet is inculcated in the mellifluent 
accents of Mr. Chadband. Babylon is become a nest of every 
unclean bird. Punish the venders of impurity by not 
reading them. In addition, if necessary, lug them before the 
courts. The remedy for this spreading disease is in the hands of 
the public whom it infects.” 


“Prose Rhythm in English” is the title of an interesting 
lecture delivered by Albert C. Clark, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
and now published in pamphlet form by the Oxford University 
Press. The author examines and comments upon many of the 
examples of prose cadence that Saintsbury cites in his “History 
of English Prose Rhythm” and shows how our English masters 
of style imitated the Latins. Quoting Mr. John Shelly, Mr. 
Clark remarks that “The writers of the Prayer Book adopted in 
the Collects and in other parts of the liturgy rhythms identical 
with those which they found in their copy, viz: the Missal and 
Breviary. This throws light on a remark I have heard more than 
once, that it seems impossible now for anyone to write a good 
Collect. Mr. Shelly goes on to show that these rhythms passed 
into current use and have persisted to the present time. Thus 
he quotes from a sermon of Newman, in which twelve clauses 
in one sentence end with some form of the cursus. He thinks 
that Newman’s style must have been influenced by his prolonged 
study of the Fathers.” 


The Catholic World for August contains some especially in- 
teresting literary papers. Joseph L. O'Brien opens the num- 
ber with an article on “The New Movement in French Lit- 
erature.” The collapse of a false philosophy, he says, is the 
chief cause of the religious renaissance that is now sweeping 
through the land. 

“Although the movement,” he writes, “which so unexpect- 
edly made its appearance in French literature at the close of 
the last century is as yet in its infancy, it has impressed itself 
upon the life of the nation and has been supported by many 
of the ablest writers of the day. Bazin, Bordeaux, Victor 
Favet and Baumann have supplanted the Zolas, Daudets and 
Maupassants of a generation ago, and are producing novels 
in keeping with Christian ideals. These writers are among the 
most widely read in France at the present time, and the work 
of all is of exceptional artistic merit. René Doumic and 
Victor Giraud, keen, sharp critics, are continuing the work of 
Brunetiére. Georges Goyau and Paul Thureau-Dangin, 
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writers on social and historical questions, have produced 
books well calculated to stimulate the interest of their readers 
in such subjects. These few names represent the leaders of 
the movement at the present time. Around them is clustered 
a host of lesser lights inspired by the work of such masters 
and filled with the traditions of Brunetiére and Coppée. With 
such forces the work of reconstruction is pushing rapidly on. 
Outside of the avowed Catholic writers, Maurice Barrés, 
Henri Levedan, Jules Lemaitre and Pierré Loti stand as if 
undecided with what current to cast their lot. Barrés and 
Levedan are apparently Catholics in all but name.” 

In “The Lavington of Manning” we have some of Louise 
Imogen Guiney’s excellent prose. “No; let the grass grow 
over it,” was the Cardinal’s reply to those who suggested that 
the grave of Caroline Sargent, the wife of his Anglican days, 
should be marked with a monument of some kind. Katherine 
Tynan contributes a sympathetic study of the recent volume 
of Mrs. Meynell, her sister poet, and Joseph Francis Wick- 


ham is quite successful in making the reader feel “The Charm: 


of Florence.” 





One of the difficulties of novelists is to find names for their 
heroes and heroines that are not likely to occur in actual life. 
They are not always successful in overcoming it, and cases of 
worthy people suffering no little annoyance from such insuccess, 
come up from time to time. When Thackeray was writing “The 
Adventures of Philip on His Way through the World” he may 
have flattered himself that in it he had overcome the difficulty. 
If so, he erred greatly; for when that novel was appearing in 
Cornhill, there was a Philip Firmin in London over forty years 
of age, who may have wondered at the liberty taken with his 
name. The Times has just announced his death in his ninety- 
third year. 


Is Mr. Bryce a Plagiarist? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Reading Edward Eyre’s criticism of Bryce’s “South America” 
. I notice among Bryce’s “Observations and Impressions” one con- 
cerning a convent at Arequipa, a certain abbess, her niece, a 
certain Scotch doctor and the escaped nun’s uncle the bishop. 
Why, this “episode” is borrowed, word for word, from Marion 
Crawford’s story “Casa Braccio.” Is it a mere coincidence, or 
is the Right Hon. James Bryce a plagiarist? Who can say? 

A. Korouc. 
St. Leo, Minn., August 10, 1913. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Book Co., New York: 
Political Economy. For Catholic Schools. B 
Standard Catholic Readers by Grades. By M 
8 Books. 20, 30 or 35 cents apiece. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Gracechurch. By John,Ayscough. 
Failures. By Percival C. "Wren. 

John Murphy Co., Baltimore : 
Lessons in English Literature. 
Revised and Enlarged by P. J. 
tion. 


E. J. Burke, S. J. 


$1.40. 
ary E. Doyle. 


Series of 


$1.75; Father Gregory, or Lures and 
$1.35. 


By John O’Kane Murray, M.A., M.D. 
Lennox, B.A., Litt.D. Twenty-first Edi- 


Spanish Publication: 
Gustavo Gili, Barcelona: 


Organizacién Social de las Doctrinas Guaranies de la Compafiia de Jesus. 
Obra escrita por el P. Pablo Hernandez, S. J. Ptas. 30 los dos tomos. 


German Publications: 
Friedrich Pustet & Co., New York: 
Maria, die Liebe und Wonne des Menschengeschlectes. Von P. Phili- 
bert Geebéck, O.F.M. 60 cents. Die Deaconen- und Priesterweihe, nach 


dem romischen Pontificale, deutsch und lateinisch. Von Christian Kunz. 
Priester der Didzese Regensburg, 30 cents. 


Pamphlet: 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, Dublin: 


EDUCATION 
The Fallacy of Sex Education 


The teaching of sex hygiene in the schools is fast becoming 
one of the live questions of the day. Already, societies for 
social and sexual hygiene, for sanitary and moral prophy- 
laxis exist in twenty-two States of the Union, and it is one 
of the objects of The American Federation for Sex Hygiene 
to bring these societies into closer relation and to secure 
cooperation amongst them. 

In a report just published of “The Special Committee on 
the Matter and Methods of Sex Education presented before 
the Subsection on Sex Hygiene of the Fifteenth International 
Congress on Hygiene and Demography,” held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., some months ago, we are told that a letter was 
sent out to a large number of educators, medical men and 
social workers, asking their opinion on the following ques- 
tions: 1. The importance of educating young people in the 
physiology and hygiene of sex; 2. The practicability of in- 





| troducing sex teaching into schools and colleges; 3. The 
matter and methods of proposed instruction. In by far the 
larger number of cases the answers received were quite 


favorable to the suggestions. The judgment of experts was 
then sought by this committee -on the main features of sex 
instruction, both as to matter and method, and thirteen 
propositions were drawn up, outlining a possible scheme for 
such instruction, and submitted for criticism, revision and 
correction to a large number of educators in schools, colleges 
and universities, as well as to many prominent members of 
the medical profession. Over one hundred replies were re- 
ceived, nearly all of them expressing approval, and offering 
according to the report, such valuable criticisms, suggestions, 
modifications, additions, etc., that the Committee deemed it 
desirable to incorporate them in its report, and present 
them for consideration to the members of The American 
Federation for Sex Hygiene. 

The Committee next proceeds to offer a general outline 
of a plan for sex education, which we summarize as follows: 
Sex instruction has a purely practical aim, its purpose being 
“to impart such knowledge of sex at each period of the child’s 
life as may be necessary to preserve health, develop right 
thinking and control conduct. A further aim is to develop a 
healthier public sentiment in regard to sex, which will make 
it possible to discuss with more freedom than is now cus- 
tomary the grave hygienic and moral dangers to the individual 
and the community which grow out of the violation of the 
physical and moral laws governing sex life and the sacred 
processes of human reproduction.” This instruction must 
not, however, “seek to create interest and awaken curiosity 
in the subject with which it deals, but merely to satisfy the 
curiosity which spontaneously arises in the child’s mind, by 
answering his questions truthfully.” . 

Detailed descriptions of external human anatomy and 
human embryology are strongly discountenanced, while great 
stress is laid upon the importance of providing proper phys- 
ical exercise for the young, the value of which “in its bearing 
on the control of the sex instinct is so generally recognized 
that it needs no further*emphasis here.” The scientific basis 
for sex instruction is to be laid in the nature-study classes 
of the elementary schools, and in the more systematic in- 
struction in biology and hygiene in the secondary schools and 
colleges. This scientific instruction must be reinforced by 
ethical instruction, both direct and indirect. “Appeals to the 
sense of personal self-respect and purity and to the instinct 
of chivalry can be effectively made in the earliest years of 
adolescence, and even before.” 








A Plea for Social Work. By J. F. M., 1d. 





Good reading is one of the best indirect means of ethical 
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instruction—the most effective, in fact, which is at present 
available in the public schools. Then for the purpose of out- 
lining more specifically the character of the instruction 
adapted to various ages, the life of the pupil is divided into 
four periods, during each of which it is pointed out just what 
instruction should be imparted. As parents should naturally 
be expected to give much of this instruction to their own 
children, and as it is well established that few of them are 
qualified and willing to do so, it is advocated that courses of 
lectures should be provided for them at public expense. 
Courses in sex morality should also be organized under the 
auspices of various Boys’ Clubs, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, churches and other societies interested in educa- 
tion, in order that the sex-education movement may reach 
young people who are not connected with schools, or other 
institutions of learning. 

Finally, the Committee “emphasizes the necessity of good 
judgment and tact in introducing sex instruction into the 
schools. It should only be introduced when teachers can be 
found or trained, who are competent to give it, and when 
public sentiment will support it. On the other hand, undue 
weight must not be given to the difficulties attending such 
instruction even under present conditions, inasmuch as even 
occasional mistakes will do far less harm than allowing 
children to continue to gain this knowledge, as many of them 
-do now, from impure sources.” 

Much comment on the above report is quite unnecessary. 
We have quoted from it somewhat in detail, that our readers 
may judge for themselves to what an extent this newest and 
most dangerous of all the educational fads now being daily 


foisted upon us is laying hold of the minds and hearts of 


many classes of the community. Not a few college presi- 
dents and university professors, scores of other educators 
and medical men as well are lending their patronage to the 
movemeut, as may be seen from their own words quoted in 
the appendix attached to the report on the thirteen proposi- 
tions outlined above. 

Our Catholic people will readily discern the insidious char- 
acter of this new sex-education propaganda, with its weak 
expression of half-truths, its milk-and-water morality, and 
its dangerous appeal to the sincere-minded but unreflecting 
folk amongst us. Catholic parents, especially, it is hoped, 
will draw from it a new argument against the advisability of 
sending their children to schools where the natural safe- 
guards of their virtue will be broken down at an early 
period, and the way opened to unspeakable vice and corrup- 
tion. It is not our present purpose to outline the teaching 
of the Catholic Church on the question of sex-instruction in 
the schools. This teaching has been set forth time and again 
in no unmistakable language in the pages of this review. 
Suffice it to say here that this dangerous experiment, far 
from promoting personal purity and a love of virtue in the 
hearts of the young, will have just the opposite effect. Lec- 
tures On social and sexual hygiene will only tend to famil- 
iarize our boys and girls with what is vicious and base, nor 
should we foolishly deceive ourselves with the vain delusion 
that mere motives of self-interest—individual health and 
racial soundness—will prove an efficient bulwark against the 
tide of headstrong, human passion. In the moment of temp- 
tation such considerations will be utterly swept away like 
the house built upon the sand. Nor can all the dreadful pic- 
tures of the misery, dishonor and disgrace that follow in the 
train of the social vices, which the sex faddists are so fond 
of painting, serve to turn aside from the pursuit of unlawful 
pleasure the wilful youth that is bent upon the indulgence of 
his passions. 

It is a sad reflection, indeed, upon the self-confessed ina- 
bility of our present system of godless education that it 


' every Catholic organization. 


cannot effectually withhold the youth of the land “from con- 
tracting unnatural ‘and unhygienic sex-habits, and from irreg- 
ular and licentious sexual indulgence,”-but it is a sadder de- 
lusion still to imagine that courses in “sex-morality” will 
prove a panacea for all the sexual ills that afflict the race 
to-day, and that the new sex-education movement points the 
only safe way to a happy delivery from the thraldom of the 
N. P. BE t, s.J. 


social evil. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Resolutions of the Catholic Federation 


The American Federation of Catholic societies in convention 
assembled loyally reaffirms its sincere belief in all the sacred 
truths which the Catholic church believes and teaches. It rejects 
and condemns all errors and heresies opposed to Catholic 
doctrine, and in particular those which are active in our own 
times, 

We recognize that our holy father, Pope Pius X, as Successor 
of St. Peter and Vicar of Christ is the supreme head and guide of 
We consider it our duty to express 
gratitude for the encouragement which he has given to the work 
of federation and in particular for having sent the apostolic bene- 
diction through Archbishop Messmer to this convention and we 
pray that God may lighten, his burdens. 

Whereas the incredible outrages perpetrated in the republic 
of Portugal, the complete destruction of religious liberty, the 
wanton confiscation of property, the cruel imprisonment of 
hundreds of innocent victims, the infliction of untold insults and 
physical sufferings for purely religious reasons, the persecution, 
robbery and banishment of men and women whose lives are wholly 
consecrated to the service of God and of their neighbor, the con- 
spiracy against all religion, and the proscription of toleration 
even in its most evident and essential forms calls for serious and 
concerted action on the part not only of Catholics, but all 
American citizens. 

Therefore, we urge upon the President and Congress of the 
United States the need of a strong and effective protest in the 
name of the 15,000,000 Catholics of these United States, in the 
name of every fair minded citizen of our republic, in the name 
of civilization, in the name of liberty, in the name of that com- 
mon humanity which has there been outraged in its most ele- 
mentary principles of justice. We sincerely hope that citizens 
and communities will be reinstated in their rights and possession, 
and the reign of anarchy, intolerance and persecution will be 
brought to a speedy end. 

And in order to lend effect to this protest, we call upon all the 
societies and organizations affiliated with the federation to send 
this resolution to the president of the United States and to their 
senators and representatives. 

We urge upon all Catholics the duty of generously supporting 
our home and foreign missions, represented by the Catholic 
Church Extension society, the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, and other societies with similar aims. 

We are most solicitious for the religious and industrial training 
of the colored millions of our country, and we heartily commend 
to the federated societies, the Catholic Board for Work among 
Colored People. 

The Society for the Preservation of the Faith Among Indian 
Children, and the Marquette League, have our cordial support. 

Whereas 20,000 and more Catholic deaf and dumb are exposed 
to the greatest danger as regards faith and morals, because they 
are as a rule, deprived of the benefits of Catholic schools and 
missions, we urge the A. F. of C. S. to lend a helping hand to 
these silent children of the church in securing for them religious 
and educational advantages enjoyed by normal children. 

We recommend the state, diocesan, county and local federations 
to exert their influences for the religious care of prisoners 
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and for their humane treatment of all inmates of state penal and 
charitable institutions. : 
As American citizens we demand for the Catholic people of the 





Philippine islands the same rights of property and of religious 


freedom that are granted to the citizens of the United States by 
our Constitution. 

We deprecate all tendencies toward the desecration of the 
Lord’s day. In the interest, spiritual and temporal, of the work- 
ingman, we protest against his employment on all seven days of 
the week. 

The federation calls upon all decent minded citizens to assist 
them in their crusade against irreligious and immoral plays and 


theatrical exhibitions, especially by refusing to patronize any 


play which falls short of the standard of Christian decency, or 
any theater in which such plays are wont to be produced. We 
also protest against all immodest and suggestive dances. 

As it too frequently happens that the spiritual and temporal 
education of our boys and girls ceases precisely at the time they 
are entering the most critical period of their life, and are most 
in need of guidance, we urge the organization of associations for 
boys and girls by which these gaps in our educational system may 
be bridged. 

We disapprove the practice of holding the graduation exercises 
of public schools in denominational churches. 

We again proclaim the inherent right of the Catholic child to 
a Catholic education. We, therefore, warn all Catholic parents 


and guardians of the grave obligation to give those under their | 


charge a thorough Catholic training. 

We note with satisfaction the marked progress in the growth of 
a clear and well defined Catholic educational system, based on 
sound pedagogic principles and in perfect accord with the teach- 
ings of the church. 

We approve and encourage the multiplication of Catholic high 
schools throughout the country. 

We again affirm that all schools doing equal service for the 
state are entitled to equal recognition and support. 

We commend the work of state and county federations in hav- 
ing placed on the shelves of public libraries genuinely Catholic 
books. 

We regard with abhorrence the introducing into the schools the 
study of sex hygiene. We look upon it as a mischievous and im- 
moral proposal destined inevitably to defeat the very purpose 
which its well meaning but ill advised advocates have in view. 

The conditions which have called for the encyclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII, and of Pope Pius X, remain to this day a menace to 
the church and to society and therefore we again hold up to our 
constituents in social service these letters forming the character 
of their social endeavor. 

Upon the basis of Pope Leo’s Encyclical on Labor we express 
our sympathy with every legitimate effort to obtain the total 
abolition of all unnecessary Sunday work; to obtain a living 
wage, that the workers may enjoy frugal comfort, reasonable 
hours of work, protection of life and limb, abolition of child 
labor, just compensation in case of injury, and proper moral and 
sanitary conditions in the home, the store, the mine and the 
factory. We pledge our support to all legislative action instituted 
to these ends. 

We furthermore sympathize with the aspirations of the workers 
to better their conditions by organized effort in conservative 
trade unions, and while we sympathize with the movement for 
collective bargaining and trade agreements, conciliation and arbi- 
tration of industrial disputes, even with the aid of the law, we 
urge upon all Catholics in the organized labor movement to use 
all their influence against the propaganda of class hatred and any 
illegitimate social unrest in the trade union movement of 
America. We recommend to Catholics to attend the meetings of 
their local unions faithfully and take an active part in their de- 
liberations. Catholic members of trade unions should oppose the 





| use of their trade journals as hand books of socialism; the in- 
| dorsement of socialist candidates for political office; appropria- 
| tions for political campaigns, socialist newspapers and legislators. 
They should oppose the use of trade union meetings for socialist 
propaganda. 

| We urge all possible co-operation with other institutions pro- 
viding for the welfare of the more handicapped members of so- 
| ciety, the immigrant, the colonist, the unorganized worker and 

the helpless. 

| In order that more cordial relations may exist between em- 
| ployers and employees on the basis of justice, we recommend to 
employers the recognition of the fundamental right of working- 
men to organize and urge them to co-operate to obtain just rights. 
We further urge the formation of Catholic social societies, which, 
through study circles, lecture courses, conferences, institutes for 
merchants, mechanics, farmers and employers in general, will 
foster all lawful co-operative and social betterment movements. 
In order to encourage the application of the sociological principles 
outlined in the encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII, and Pope Pius X, 
by trade unionists to the affairs of their organizations, we recom- 
mend the establishment of branches of the Militia of Christ. 

We recommend to the various Catholic organizations the need 
of active aid in safeguarding the faith and welfare of Catholic 
children in juvenile courts, as well as all Catholics coming under 
the jurisdiction of probationary criminal courts. 

We earnestly request all state and county federations and all 
affiliated societies to assist and work with every agency for the 
suppression of the white slave traffic, and as one of the principal 
means to that end recommend that they labor to procure efficient 
legislation to stamp out this evil. 

We hold to the uncompromising attitude of the Catholic church 
in opposition to divorce on whatever grounds, and we call on all 
the people to do all in their power that laws and statutes per- 
mitting absolute divorce from the bonds of matrimony be re- 
pealed. . 

Following up the suggestions of the social service conference 
on apprenticeship and industrial education be it resolved that a 
committee of five be appointed to report on this subject at the 
next convention. 

Resolved, That we recommend that a communication be sent 
hy the secretary of the Federation to the offices of the Central 
Verein, expressing our appreciation of the able and active work 
they are doing to advance the interest of Christian social reform. 





Charles I. Denechaud of New Orleans was re-elected president 
of the American Federation of Catholic Societies at the final 
session on August 13. Anthony Matre of St. Louis was re- 
elected secretary. Other officers elected were: 

Vice-Presidents, Thomas P. Flynn, Chicago; J. A. Coller, 
Shakopee, Minn.; Joseph Frey, New York; J. J. Hynes, Buffalo; 
Dr. Peter S. Gonz, Louisville, and John M. Callahan, Milwaukee ; 
treasurer, F. W. Heckenkamp, Jr., Qunicy, IIl.; marshal, C. H. 
Herold, Seneca, Kan., and color bearer, Leo Hawkman, Rose- 
bud, S. D. 

Baltimore will have the convention next year. 
was taken in honor of Cardinal Gibbons. 


This action 


ECONOMICS 


Potash in the United States. 


One of the most important problems of the food question is 
the obtaining a large, cheap and constant supply of fertilizers of 
the soil. That it should be so will be evident to one who con- 
siders our methods of growing wheat and other grain. Huge 
fields are reaped in the West. Each crop abstracts from the soil 
the elements that have made it fertile. The grain is carried to 
the great cities of this country and of Europe, from which the 
fertilizing salts of Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
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ington, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta soils are carried eventu- 
ally into the sea to be lost forever. 
ago the propriety of an economical treatment of the sewage of 
great cities for the purpose of saving those salts, pointing out 


| 


| 


We discussed some time | 


how in some places it is being carried on with no small profit to | 


the tax-burdened manufacturer. 
particular fertilizer among the most important. 


We shall now consider one | 


Among the substances necessary for a fertile soil are pot- | 


assium, or potash salts. 


Our readers must remember the potash. | 


question with Germany, the chief exporter of these salts, and the | 
conviction it brought of the necessity of finding, if possible, | 


within our own land a supply that would make us independent of 
any foreign nation. The Year Book of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1912 contains an exhaustive discussion of the subject. 
An evident source, which has been in use throughout the world 
for ages, is wood ash. Indeed, the common name of crude 
potassium carbonate, potash, implies this. The sawdust of 
American lumber mills amounts to nearly six million tons a 
year, from which might be obtained six thousand tons of potash. 
[he process would be to burn the sawdust and to wash out the 
potash from the ashes with water, then to recover the salt by 
evaporation. Unfortunately, there are grave difficulties in the 
way. Potassium salts are not only very soluble, but also very 
volatile. To burn the sawdust in the open air would mean the 
loss of much of the potash: to transport the sawdust from the 
mills scattered throughout the country to a factory with suitable 
furnaces, would make the salt too expensive since it constitutes 
only the one-thousandth part of the wood. The fatty exudations 
of the sheep found in the wool are rich in potassium salts. But 
here again the difficulty of collecting the fleece washings from all 
over the country stands in the way of recovering the substance. 

Another method proposed is the obtaining of potash from 
minerals, such as feldspar. This would be possible if a profit- 
able employment could be found for the other results of the 
process of reduction. An attempt at this is being made near 
Baltimore where the operations result in chloride of potash, hydro- 
chloric acid, sulphate of soda, and a soda-lime-dlumina silicate, 
that, it is hoped, will be a useful glaze. A large deposit of 
alunite near Marysville, Utah, gives the best prospect of success 
in this method, since it contains ten per cent. of potash. 


The old lake region of Utah and Nevada is another possible | 


source. The Bureau of Soils indicates about twenty basins as 
likely to contain it, but as yet what borings have been made do 
not reveal its existence. In California the depression known as 
Searles Lake has a body of crystalline salts some twelve square 
miles in area and about seventy-five feet deep, which should 
yield about four millien tons of potash. As the waters supplying 
Owens Lake are being diverted to other uses, it will dry up 


eventually, and will probably leave a salt bed similar to that of | 


Searles Lake. 
impregnated with potash salts. 

Sut there is another potash source that promises a great and 
almost inexhaustible yield. Few who have sailed along the North 
Pacific Coast have failed to notice the great beds of giant kelp 
found there. So widespread are they over the sea that they break 
the crests of the waves in stormy weather, and small vessels have 
been known to take refuge behind them. Indeed, one of the two 


survivors of the wreck of the Pacific in 1875 found safety in the | 
His little raft that he had made of floating timbers from | 


kelp. 
the wreck, fell in with a drifting bed that surrounded it and 
carried it up the Straits of Fuca to be discovered after two days 
by the searchers. The huge seaweeds draw their potash from the 
sea and are of such rapid growth that, cut down to the depth 
of a fathom or more, they are ready for cutting again within 
three months. They.dry readily in the sun, losing four-fifths of 
their weight in doing so. Hence the burning is an easy matter. 
The cutting, too, is of little difficulty, and a steam-tug with a few 
barges, would provide cheap and easy transport to a properly 


The mud of Columbus Marsh in Nevada is also | 








constructed kiln. The sun-dried kelp is itself a valuable fertilizer 
since, in addition to from twenty to thirty-five per cent. of 
chloride of potash, it contains about two and a half per cent. of 
nitrogen and an appreciable quantity of soluble phosphates. A 
difficulty to be overcome, however, is that the salts effloresce as 
the kelp dries, and thus are in danger of being lost in transpor- 
tation. This could be met, probably, by compressing the three- 
quarters dry weed into bales which should be covered with an 
impermeable wrapper. The method used at present is to ship 
the kelp, to be used for fertilizing, wet. This means the pay- 
ment of freight on the water contained. The method we propose 
would be much more economical. H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Followihg a suggestion coming from Lord Halifax, the Caldey 
monks consented to leave the decision regarding the disposal of 
contributions received by them while still in the Church of Eng- 
land, to a committee consisting of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Bishop of Menevia, Lord Halifax, Mr. Athelstan Riley and Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh. 

The Committee has decided as follows: 

With reference to the money called the “General Fund,” which 
was the predecessor of and includes the “Caldey Helpers’ Fund,” 
it was ascertained that that-money had been devoted to the main- 
tenance of the monks and the general work of the community, 
up to the time of the change, and therefore there was no case for 
return. It is admitted that after the change was made money 
sent to that fund was returned to the donors. 

In regard to the building fund, it was resolved that the sum of 
£3,000, being approximately one-half of the amount subscribed to 
the building fund, independently and outside the large sums 
already referred to, should be paid, within such reasonable time 
as might be found possible, to a committee, in order that it may 


’ be devoted to purposes similar to those for which it was sub- 


scribed, existing in the Church of England. 

With reference to the property at Pershore, it was agreed that 
if, in spite of the donor’s assurance that he gave the property 
unconditionally, he should now wish it restored to him, that 
course should be taken. Abbot Aelred signified his willingness 
to take that course, such sums as had been expended on the im- 
provement of the property being repaid to him. 

The committee arrived at these decisions unanimously, and 
desire to express their appreciation of the help which Abbot 
Aelred had given them by the information he had afforded as to 
the facts and figures, and his ready and clear answers to the 
many questions which were put to him, and also of the willing- 
ness with which he expressed his desire to fall in with the con- 
clusions arrived at. 


PERSONAL 


The man who is to-day charged with perhaps the most delicate 
negotiations in the present Mexican situation is Chargé d’Affaires 
Nelson O’Shaughnessy of the American Embassy at Mexico City. 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy is 37 years old. He is the son of one of the 
principal promoters of the Nicaraguan Canal, who lost his for- 
tune in the collapse of that enterprise. He attended George- 
town University and obtained a decree from Oxford, also study- 
ing international law in London and living on the Continent until 
he had mastered several languages. On March 17, 1904, he was 
named Secretary of Legation at Copenhagen and served as 
Chargé there for several months. On March 17, 1906, he was 
made Third Secretary at Berlin, and three years later he went to 
Vienna as Second Secretary. On June 27, 1911, he was made 
Second Secretary in Mexico City. The present Chargé at Mexico 
City has received all his promotions by the merit system in the 
diplomatic service. 
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